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THE  DEPREDATIOINS  OF  DOGS  UPOJf 
SHEEP. 

Many  of  the  Western  States  annoyed  and  injured 
by  the  ravages  of  the  worthless  dogs  allowed  to  live 
and  increase  within  their  borders,  have  passed 
stringent  laws  in  order  to  restrain  this  growing 
evil.  The  laws  themselves,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  make  them  perfect  enough  to  be  wholly  eflFectual, 
yet  would  be  partially  so  if  some  means  were  pro- 
vided for  their  more  vigorous  enforcement  as  they 
stand,  they  are,  as  far  as  any  general  and  perma- 
nent good  is  concerned,  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute 
book  in  the  very  portions  of  the  States,  most  needing 
their  protection. 

A  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois,  gives  the  salient  points  of  the  regulations 
usually  adopted.    It  enacts  that : 

"  Every  owner  of  a  dog,  shall  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  September  procure  from  the  Town  Clerk,  and 
cause  to  be  worn  a  collar  for  each  dog  he  shall  own  ; 
the  clerk  to  keep  a  record  and  description  of  all 
dogs,  for  which  collars  are  obtained  with  the  names 
of  their  owners.  For  each  dog  registered,  he  is  to 
be  paid  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  any  dog  not  wearing  a 
collar  and  registered  is  to  be  considered  as  abandon- 
ed, and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  -to  slay 
such  animal  as  though  he  were  wild.  The  assessors 
shall  procure  lists  of  all  registered  dogs,  and  shall 
also  make  return  of  all  abandoned  dogs,  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  harbor  them.  A  tax  of 
one  dollar  shall  be  paid  for  each  registered  male, 
and  a  tax  of  two  dollars  for  each  registered  female 
dog.  Owners  of  dogs  are  made  liable  for  all  inju- 
ries the  latter  may  inflict,  any  person  may  kill  a  dog 
which  makes  a  sudden  assault  upon  him  outside  of 
the  enclosure  of  its  owner  or  keeper,  and  any  person 
may  kill  a  dog  found  out  of  the  immediate  control 
of  its  keeper,  worrying,  wounding  or  killing  any 
domestic  animal.  We  are  not  at  present  informed 
whether  the  above  bill  is  now  a  law  or  not,  but  we 
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hope  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  were 
sensible  enough  to  pass  either  this  or  some  proper 
statute  of  the  kind." 

There  was  at  one  time  a  statute  similar  to  the 
above  in  Iowa,  probably  other  Western  and  North- 
ern States  have  passed  laws  of  the  same  nature  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  Maryland  we  have  no  gene- 
ral laws  of  the  kind,  except  to  sections  of  the  code 
which  as  they  are  short  and  we  purpose  to  make 
some  comment  on  them,  we  giv^e  : 

Sec.  1.  "  If  any  dog  shall  be  detected  in  killing 
or  injuring  sheep,  and  proof  thereof  shall  be  made 
by  the  oath  of  the  owner  of  said  sheep,  or  any  other 
person  being  a  competent  witness  before  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  the  owner  of  said  dog  upon  complaint  to 
him  made  and  information  of  such  proof  shall  pro" 
ceed  forthwith  to  kill  said  dog,  and  on  his  refusal 
or  neglect  to  do  so,  the  owner  of  said  sheep  may 
kill  said  dog  afterwards  found  running  at  large,  or 
may  apply  to  a  constable  who,  upon  the  production 
of  the  aforesaid  affidavit,  shall  proceed  to  the  house 
of  the  owner  of  said  dog,  and  kill  said  dog  there  or 
wherever  else  found." 

Sec.  2.  If  such  dog  shall  immediately  upon  such 
complaint  and  information  be  killed  by  his  owner, 
the  owner  of  the  sheep  shall  not  have  cause  of  ac- 
tion against  the  owner  of  said  dog,  but  upon  his 
refusal  to  kill  said  dog,  the  owner  of  the  sheep  may 
recover  double  the  value  of  the  sheep  killed  with 
costs,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  recovery  of 
debts.  There  are  also  local  statutes  in  the  code 
applicable  to  Harford  and  Cecil  counties,  and  to 
some  of  the  county  towns  other  than  the  sections 
cited  ;  but  the  largest  and  wealthiest  portion  of  our 
State  has  to  rely  entirely  whatever  the  value  of  the 
sheep  may  be,  upon  the  statute  quoted  for  protection 
against  depredations  upon  their  sheep  fold  of  dogs 
allowed  to  roam  through  the  neighborhood  unre- 
strained. This  should  be  no  longer  permitted.  If 
we  are  to  have  any  law  at  all  upon  the  subject,  it 
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should  at  least  be  one  that  is  capable  of  beinpf  put 
into  practice  with  some  hope  of  effect.  The  p'  e  ent 
enactment  is  the  merest  farce ;  we  doubt  if  action 
was  ever  taken  under  its  provision.  "We  feel  certain 
that  no  debt  for  injury  to  sheep  has  ever  been 
satisfied.  If  there  is  any  law  in  our  code,  with  the 
possible  exception,  for  which  there  is  other  authori- 
ty, of  the  forbidding  a  man  to  marry  his  grand- 
mother, less  likely  to  be  of  use,  we  have  the  STth 
article  of  the  Maryland  Code  of  General  Laws  with 
reference  to  "sheep,"  would  much  more  clearly  set 
forth  its  practical  bearing  if  it  were  headed  "a  law 
for  the  protection  of  dogs,  and  for  more  effectually 
spreading  ill-will  between  neighbor  and  neighbor  if 
they  are  interfered  with  1"  It  is  perhaps  fortunate 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  carry  out  this  law.  In 
th«  first  place,  the  depredations  among  the  sheep  are, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  committed  at  night,  and 
are  concealed  by  the  darkness.  The  perpetra- 
tor, in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  though 
he  may  be  suspected,  cannot  be  sufiSciently  dis- 
tinguished to  justify  the  owner  of  the  sheep,  or  any 
other  witness,  in  taking  the  required  oath.  Even 
if  the  injury  were  done  in  broad  daylight,  it  would 
be  often  impossible  to  identify  the  dog  with  the 
requisite  clearness,  so  as  to  rebut  the  testimony  of 
the  owner  of  that  dog,  who  in  most  cases  would 
hotly  defend  his  property.  Further  than  this,  the 
feuds  that  would  ensue  would  be  innumerable.  If 
the  owner  of  the  sheep  acted  upon  that  clause  of  the 
law  which  justifies  him  in  despatching  a  sheep-kill- 
ing dog,  if  found  at  large,  or  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  constable  to  destroy  it,  the  matter  would  only 
be  made  worse. 

It  is  true  that  Maryland  is  not  at  present,  to  any 
great  extent,  a  sheep  raising  State.  Considering, 
however,  the  duty  which  has  been  put  upon  wool, 
and  the  profits  made  during  and  immediately  after 
the  late  war,  it  has  been  to  her  disadvantage  that, 
with  great  facilities  for  wool  growing,  her  attention 
was  not  given  to  it  earlier.  We  have  already  some 
extremely  fine  imported  flocks,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  more  common  kinds.  To  what  extent 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  the  raising  of 
sheep  could  be  profitably  carried  on  in  this  State,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  There  should,  at 
least,  be  afforded  to  it  such  protection  as  would 
seriously  diminish  the  chances  of  failure  to  any  one 
desiring  to  undertake  wool  growing. 

That  the  injury  from  the  depredations  of  dogs  is 
no  inconsiderable  item  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
such  a  case,  is  shown  by  the  statistics  published  in 
the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  1868, 
as  set  forth  below. 

The  money  value  of  the  losses  by  dogs  in  1866, 
are  put  by  the  Department  at  two  millions,  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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Selecting  Seed  Wheat. 

The  American  Rural  Home  gives  the  following 
seasonable  hints  in  relation  to  selecting  pure  seed 
wheat,  which,  if  yearly  carried  out,  would  result 
in  the  improvement  instead  of  deterioration  of 
varieties  : 

Rarely  do  we  see,  as  this  year,  wheat  shooting 
into  head  in  May.  There  has  not  been  rain  enough 
for  this  crop,  and  many  fields  will  yield  short  straw. 
But  it  stands  thick  on  the  ground.  Almost  every 
field  has  some  rye  in  :  we  are  now  cutting  it  out. 
The  varieties  are  not  pure,  and  a  sample  of  clean 
Diehl  wheat  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Farmers 
lose  a  great  deal  by  growing  a  crop  of  mixed  varie- 
ties. A  sample  of  pure  Diehl  grown  on  good  wheat 
soil,  and  having  a  uniform  white  berry,  will  bring 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  more  than  one  in  which 
one- tenth  is  red  wheat.  Every  wheat-grower  should 
make  an  effort  to  secure  pure  seed,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  selection.  Let  him  go  over  his 
fields  before  cutting,  and  glean  the  earliest,  largest 
and  most  perfect  ears,  as  a  stock  from  which  to 
grow  seed.  A  few  quarts  gathered  in  this  way  and 
sown,  will  in  two  or  three  years  yield  enough  seed 
for  his  own  use.  For  immediate  use,  the  best  plan 
is  to  go  over  an  acre  or  two  when  the  wheat  begins 
to  turn,  and  cull  out  all  intruding  varieties.  A  few 
days  spent  at  this  work  will  secure  enough  com- 
paratively pure  seed  the  next  year.  Millions  of 
dollars  might  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  States,  by  a  little  timely  work 
and  care  in  thus  selecting  seed.—  Country  Gentleman. 

Onions  Death  to  Lick. — Asa  Baldwin,  Chatauqua 
county.  New  York,  says  that  fifty  years  ago  a  very 
lousy  cow  of  his  ate  ten  or  twelve  onions  and  in 
fifteen  hours  afterward  the  lice  had  disappeared. 
He  has  tried  the  same  remedy  many  times  since, 
with  the  same  result  in  each  case. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  STRAWBERRI. 

The  strawberry  has  long  been  the  favorite  among 
all  our  smaller  fruits.  It  maintains  this  position 
not  only  because  it  is  the  earliest  spring  delicacy  of 
the  berry  kind,  bat  also  because  its  slight  acidity 
is  peculiarly  greatful,  refreshing  and  healthy.  The 
human  system  after  the  long  deprivation  of  winter, 
craves  something  with  a  trace  of  sourness  in  its 
composition.  No  artificial  aids  will. answer  this 
need  ;  the  natural  taste  of  the  strawberry  in  a  great 
measure  does.  Its  popularity  is  well  deserved,  and 
its  cultivation  has  increased  rapidly  within  the  last 
few  years.  In  spite,  too,  of  the  large  quantities  an- 
nually raised  the  price  in  the  Baltimore  markets 
was  good  throughout  most  of  the  season.  This  is 
due  to  three  principal  causes — a  wider  demand 
among  private  consumers,  the  demand  creating  by 
the  packing  houses,  and  the  cargoes  sent  to  other 
cities.  The  quantity  canned  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  strawberry  season  is  very  great,  and  our  pre- 
sent rapid  means  of  transportation  brings  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  near  enough  for  growers  to 
ship  to  them  no  unconsiderable  portion  of  their 
crop. 

This  fact  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry, 
properly  conducted,  remunerative  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  counties  near  enough  to 
reach  our  markets.  Owners  of  a  few  acres  can  only 
make  them  profitable  by  some  industry  of  this  kind. 
That  from  five  to  fifteen  acres  can  be  made  to  pay  by 
growing  small  fruits  and  early  vegetables,  the  ex- 
perience of  others  has  tested  and  proved.  Many  of 
our  frugal  and  industrial  German  population,  in 
some  cases  possessors,  many  only  renters  of  a  very 
limited  area  of  land,  succeeded  admirably  as  market 
gardeners,  an  occupation  which,  though  requiring 
considerable  skill,  is  not  as  profitable  as  small  fruit 
raising. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  strawberries  can 
be  grown  are  few.  It  can  be  matured  in  greater  or  less 
perfection  in  nearly  every  State.  It  varies  never- 
theless very  much  under  the  influence  of  climate. 
Even  in  the  same  locality,  the  quantity  as  well  as 
the  quality,  will  differ  greatly  according  to  the 
character  of  the  season.  If  the  weather  is  unfavora- 
ble while  the  plants  are  in  flower,  there  will  be  a 
deficiency  in  the  crop  ;  if  while  the  fruit  is  on  the 
vine  there  will  be  a  deterioration  in  the  flavor.  It 
is  always  very  sensitive  to  wet,  and  cold  rainy 
springs  are  a  drawback  to  its  cultivation. 

Taking  it,  however,  with  all  its  liability  to  failure 
from  various  causes  admitted,  we,  in  the  Middle 
States,  are  most  advantageously  situated  for  grow- 
ing it  at  a  profit.  Here  it  seems  to  find  the  tempe- 
rature best  suited  to  its  properly  maturing.  If 
grown  further  north  the  berry  is  apt  to  be  acid  ;  if 


further  south,  it  is  often  insipid  and  watery.  In  our 
latitude  it  also  comes  into  bearing  early,  and  the 
season  generally  lasts  long.  This  early  maturing 
enables  us  to  forestall  the  later  crop,  and  obtain  the 
highest  prices. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  strawberry  beds 
demands  close  and  personal  attention.  The  soil 
should  be  finely  pulverized  to  the  depth  of  at  least 
sixteen  inches,  and  even  deeper  if  heavy  with  clay. 
Well  rotted  stable  manure  should  be  worked  in  to 

I  within  about  six  inches  of  the  surface.  Manure  that 
is  fresh  should  never  be  used,  unless  the  trenching  is 
done  in  the  fall,  with  the  intention  of  planting  the 
following  spring.    If  any  top  dressing  is  given,  one 

I  of  woods'  earth  and  ashes  is  decidedly  the  best. 

I  The  soil  itself  should  be  well  drained,  warm,  and 

:  slightly  limed.  Even  clayey  land,  such  as  suits 
the  foreign  varieties,  should  at  the  same  time  be 
made  thoroughly  loose  and  light. 

All  runners  and  weeds  must  be  scrupulously 
removed  as  they  appear,  and  the  ground  kept  abso- 
lutely clean.  If  this  is  done  by  the  hoe  it  should 
be  used  very  carefully,  as  the  less  stirring  of  the 
soil  between  the  fall,  when  the  roots  begin  to  form, 
and  the  time  when  the  crop  is  ready  for  gathering, 
the  better.  It  is  always  of  benefit,  also,  through 
the  season  to  protect  the  vines  by  a  light  covering 
of  some  kind.  Straw  is  good  as  a  mulch  for  this 
purpose  ;  new  hay  is  perhaps  the  best.  Any  kind 
of  light  material  will  do,  if  it  be  free  from  either  the 
seeds  natural  to  it,  or  those  of  weeds  which  have 
become  mingled  with  it.  Whatever  the  nature  of 
the  covering  may  be,  a  mulch  of  some  kind  must 
be  given  to  the  strawberry  bed  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  raise  good  crops.  Without  its  protection 
it  will  be  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  produce  this  fruit 
in  sufficient  quantities  and  of  so  fine  a  flavor  as  to 
pay  any  great  surplus  over  the  expenses  necessary 
to  cultivate  and  market  it. 


Will  Limb  Destroy  Sorrel? — Not  always  and 
not  generally.  Many  people  otherwise.  The  theory 
is  that  sorrel  naturally  grows  in  sour  soil,  and  as 
the  lime  has  a  tendency  to  sweeten  the  land,  the 
pest  will  disappear.  Sorrel,  we  doubt  not,  is  most 
frequently  to  be  found  growing  in  sour  soil,  but  we 
know  that  it  makes  its  appearance  almost  upon  any 
soil  that  has  been  for  some  time  uncultivated.  We 
also  know  that  lime  is  not  always  a  remedy  for  it. 
In  several  instances  where  lime  has  been  applied 
liberally  it  has  failed  to  make  an  impression  upon 
it.  If  any  of  our  farmers  have  experience  in  this 
matter  we  shall  be  obliged  to  them  to  communicate 
it  for  our  columns.  All  thess  matters  are  advanta- 
geous in  some  degree  to  the  practical  farmer,  and 
should  be  make  known. —  Germantown  Telegraph. 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  AUGUST. 

We  have  but  few  observations  to  make  in  respect 
to  the  work  for  this  month,  in  riew  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  partly  a  cleansing  up  month,  and  partly  pre- 
paratory. But  may  say  to  those  who  adopt  the 
Pennsylvania  practice  of  giving  two  ploughings  to 
the  ground  intended  for  wheat — except  where  clover 
is  to  be  ploughed  in — that  the  earlier  the  first  plough- 
ing is  given  the  better  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
soil  when  the  time  for  seeding  arrives.  Another 
remark  may  be  properly  made  in  this  place,  and 
that  is  in  respect  to  the  proper  time  for  seeding  to 
wheat  in  this  latitude.  It  is  quite  a  general  custom 
to  seed  somewhere  about  the  first  week  in  October  ; 
but  we  think  since  the  fly  has  to  a  good  extent 
disappeared,  an  early  seeding  will  be  found  prefer- 
able—say not  later  than  the  23d  of  September.  Of 
course  much  depends  on  the  season,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil.  If  these  are  favorable,  the  wheat 
gets  by  early  seeding  a  better  stand  and  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  soil,  than  if  seeded  later.  In  respect 
to  rye  it  is  especially  desirable  to  seed  early. 

One  more  point.  In  entering  upon  the  work  for 
the  next  year,  we  cannot  help  impressing  upon  our 
friends  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
thorough  preparation,  and  an  adaptation— as  far 
as  possible— of  the  crop  to  the  soil.  We  repeat 
also,  as  we  have  often  said  before,  that  no  more 
land  ought  to  be  cropped  than  can  be  put  into  the 
best  condition — taking  into  consideration  the  means 
of  the  farmer— and  that  the  labor  of  the  farm  should 
be  concentrated  upon  only  that  number  of  acres 
which  it  can  most  efficiently  control.  The  work 
lor  the  month  is  as  follows  : 

Fall  Turnips. 

Turnips  for  fall  use  ought  not  be  seeded  later 
than  the  first  week  in  August.  If  the  season  is 
rainy,  they  may  be  seeded  to  advantage  a  week 
earlier.  Everything,  however,  depends  upon  that. 
It  is  useless  to  seed  turnips  in  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
tracted drought,  but  seize  the  first  opportunity  that 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  and  put  in  the  crop. 

The  Soil  and  its  Preparation. — The  best  soil  for 
the  turnip  is  a  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam.  The  next 
best  is  a  micacious  or  rotten  rock  soil.  Indeed  the 
the  latter  is  excellent  if,  as  often  happens,  it  abounds 
in  potash  rendered  soluble  by  the  disintegration  of 
the  rock,  and  the  action  of  winter  frosts  and  summer 
rains.  But,  whatever  the  soil,  it  ought  to  be  plowed 
deep — the  deeper  the  better — should  be  free  of  weeds 
or  clods,  and  brought  to  the  finest  condition  of 
tiltl^  by  thorough  pulverization. 


Manures. — The  turnip  is  a  quick  grower,  and 
occupying  the  land  but  a  short  time,  requires  easy 
access  to  soluble  food  adapted  to  its  wants.  Either 
of  the  following  mixtures  will  serve  for  an  acre  of 
turnips : 

No.  1. — Twenty  two-horse  loads  of  well  rotted 
stable  or  barnyard  manure — one-half  ploughed  in 
eight  inches  deep,  and  the  other  half  four  inches 
deep  ;  as  a  top-dressing,  apply  subsequently  five 
bushels  of  finely  ground  bone  dust,  one  bushel  of 
plaster,  and  ten  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  mixed  and 
broadcasted. 

No.  2. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  supei- 
phosphate  of  lime,  either  pure  or  ammoniated,  the 
latter  being  preferred  ;  ten  bushels  of  ashes,  and 
one  bushel  of  plaster. 

No  3. — A  compost  made  at  least  two  weeks 
beforehand  of  five  two-horse  loads  of  well  rotted 
stable  manure  ;  ten  of  marsh  mud  or  woods'  earth  ; 
one  hundred  pounds  of  super-phosphate,  and  ten 
bushels  of  wood  ashes  ;  mix  and  apply. 

Method  of  Reeding. — It  is  a  general  custom  to  sow 
turnip  seed  broadcast,  but  the  better  way  is  to  seed 
in  drills.  The  crop  will  be  larger,  is  more  easily 
kept  clean,  and  the  land  is  left  in  a  better  condition. 
In  case  of  seeding  in  drills,  one-half  the  manure 
should  be  applied  directly  to  the  drill,  and  the  other 
half  broadcast,  and  the  subsequent  ploughing  after 
the  crop  is  drawn  should  be  thorough,  or  more 
manure  should  be  applied  in  the  intervals  between 
the  drills,  so  as  to  make  the  manuring  uniform. 

AJter  Culture. — As  soon  as  the  plants  come  up 
dust  them  with  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes  and  soot, 
to  which  salt  may  be  added.  This  work  should  be 
done  when  the  dew  is  on  of  a  morning.  When  the 
plants  begin  to  make  bulbs,  eradicate  all  weeds, 
thin  out  where  the  plants  stand  too  thickly,  and 
with  the  hoe  in  broadcast  seeding,  or  with  the  cul- 
tivator if  drilled,  keep  the  soil  constantly  loose  and 
light  and  clean  through  the  growing  season. 
Seeding  of  Rye. 

The  best  time  for  seeding  rye  is  during  this  month, 
and  not  later  than  the  last  week  of  the  month- 

COMPOSTS  FOR  RYE. 

No.  1. — Ten  loads  of  woods'  mould,  five  two- 
horse  loads  of  rich  and  well  rotted  stable  manure, 
five  bushels  of  unleached  wood  ashes — make  a 
compost  of  these,  and  let  the  materials  lie  in  the 
heap  lor  ten  days  before  using,  then  mix,  cart  out 
and  spread  broadcast. 

No.  2. — Ten  two-horse  loads  of  wood's  mould,  or 
marsh  mud  ;  ten  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  super-pbosphate. 

No.  3. — Five  two-horse  cart  loads  of  woods' earth, 
two  hundred  pounds  of  ammoniated  phosphate,  five 
bushels  of  wood  ashes. 
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Preparation  of  the  Soil. — Plow  deeply,  and  make 
the  soil  as  light  as  possible. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre, — Sow  from  one 
bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
The  latter  quantity  is  to  be  preferred. 

Setting  a  Timotliy  Meadow. 

No  land  should  be  laid  down  to  grass  unless  the 
soil  is  naturally  a  fertile  alluvial,  or  has  been  made 
so  by  high  manuring.  It  is  also  essential  in  the 
case  of  timothy  that  the  soil  should  contain  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  clay,  and  that  whilst  it 
ought  not  to  be  wet,  it  should  be  cool  and  moist 
and  well  drained. 

As  to  Manures  — In  case  the  soil  requires  help, 
the  best  fertilizers  for  producing  heavy  crops  of 
grass  are  wood  ashes  and  bone  dust,  or,  in  other 
words,  phosphates.  These  should  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  bushels  of  unleached  wood  ashes  to  the 
acre,  or  their  equivalent  in  the  crude  potash  of 
commerce,  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  super-phos- 
phate. Where  pasture  and  not  marketable  timothy 
hay  is  desired,  an  admixture  of  grass  seed  may  be 
used  to  advantage.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to  omit 
timothy,  as  ripening  late  and  giving  no  aftermath, 
and  resort  to  orchard  grass,  one  bushel — Kentucky 

blue  grass,  one-half  bushel  red   top,  one-half 

bushel — perennial  rye  grass,  one-half  bushel,  with 
three  pounds  of  sweet  scented  vernal  grass  seed. 
The  soil  for  such  a  meadow  may  be  of  a  lighter 
texture  than  that  required  for  timothy ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  moisten  the  orchard  grass  and 
Kentucky  blue  grass  seeds  for  a  few  hours  before 
seeding.  Then  mix  all  together  with  wood  ashes, 
and  sow  when  the  soil  is  not  too  dry. 

Fall  Potatoes. 

Keep  these  free  of  weeds  and  grass  ;  keep  the  soil 
well  stirred  between  the  rows,  and  earth  up  the 
vines. 

Granaries. 

Wash  these  with  hot  lye,  and  then  white-wash 
them  thoroughly.  Fumigate  them  with  sulphur  if 
necessary. 

Poultry  Hotises. 

Keep  these  clean ;  white-wash  the  walls  and 
floors,  and  strew  over  the  latter  sand  and  wood 
ashes.  Keep  the  nests  clean,  and  change  them 
frequently. 

Fences. 

Keep  these  in  good  repair. 

Sheep. 

Keep  tar  at  the  bottom  of  the  troughs,  with  salt 
sprinkled  over  it,  to  protect  the  sheep  from  the  fly 
that  deposits  its  eggs  in  their  nostrils. 

Late  Corn. 

Keep  the  cultivators  busy  in  the  corn,  and  do  not 
lay  them  by  until  tasseling  commences,  and  the 
soil  is  perfectly  light  and  free  of  weeds. 


Briars  and.  Weeds. 

Root  out,  cut  up  and  burn  all  briars  and  weeds. 
Orcliards. 

Look  to  your  orchards,  as  advised  last  month. 

Wet  Lands. 
August  is  the  best  month  for  draining  wet  lands. 

Fallowing  for  Wlicat. 
In  fallowing  for  wheat  plow  deep  ;   the  deeper 
you  plow;  and  the  finer  condition  into  which  you 
get  your  land,  the  better  prospect  you  will  have  of 
a  good  crop  this  season. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DRAINING. 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  delivered  be  Dr.  F.  Gkegoev, 
Regent  of  the  University  delivered  at  Pekin,  Illinois. 

In  the  evening.  Prof.  Shattuck  lectured  on  drain- 
ing. He  said  the  advantages  of  draining  consist 
not  only  in  removing  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
grounds,  but  to  a  considerable  depth  below,  so  that 
the  air  and  other  elements  may  be  more  freely  ad- 
mitted through  the  soil,  by  which  means  it  became 
better  pulverized  and  prepared  to  feed  and  sustain 
growing  plants.  When  thorough  draining  was  ef- 
fected to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  an  increase 
of  heat,  often  as  much  as  fifteen  degress,  would  be 
secured.  "On  such  grounds  the  combined  action  of 
sunlight  and  greater  porosity  of  soil  will  cause  them 
to  yield  three  inches  in  dew,  thereby,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  protecting  plants  daring  protracted 
drouth,  as  well  as  from  an  excess  of  water  after 
heavy  rains. 

The  increased  warmth,  just  mentioned,  would  of- 
ten prove  suflBcient  after  corn  is  planted  to  insure 
germination,  for  corn  would  germinate  in  a  well 
drained  soil  at  fifty-five,  while  in  a  similar  soil,  un- 
j  derdrained,  the  temperature  might  remain  below 
forty-five,  when  the  corn  would  soon  rot.  By  rais- 
ing the  temperature,  then,  ten  degrees,  which  would 
be  the  sure  result  in  wet  soils  after  draining,  whole 
fields  of  early  planted  crops  might  be  saved,  which 
otherwise  would  be  lost. 

It  was  further  argued  that  when  crops  appeared 
uneven  in  different  parts  of  the  field  or  dry  up  and 
shrivel  in  a  moderate  drouth,  it  indicated  a  lack  of 
drainage.  The  theory  was  also  advanced  that  un- 
derdrainage  increases  the  healthfuluess  of  our  homes 
and  greatly  lessens  the  attacks  of  ague  and  malari- 
ous diseases  ;  that  it  has  been  ascertained  by  care- 
fully collected  statistics  that  consumption  decreases 
two-thirds  by  a  thorough  and  systematic  drainage 
of  country  formerly  wet. 

The  cost  of  draining  an  acre  with  two-inch  tile 
put  down  four  feet  deep  in  ditches  forty  feet  apart, 
will  be  about  fifty  dollars.  Would  use  three,  four, 
or  even  larger  tile,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  conveyed  away.  Two-inch  tile  laid 
four  feet  deep  and  forty  feet  apart,  in  a  ditch  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  rods  long,  would  be  ample 
to  carry  off  all  excess  from  subsoils  not  springy. 
Round  tiles  are  best,  because  of  the  greater  ease  in 
laying  and  making  better  joints. — Prairie  Farmer. 
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The  work  in  the  Garden  for  the  present  month  is 
as  follows  : 

Turnips. — Up  to  the  10th  of  August  turnips  may 
be  seeded,  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  crop  down 
earlier.  For  the  best  mode  of  preparation  and  the 
best  fertilizers,  see  Farm  Work  for  this  month. 

Celery  Beds. — See  that  the  celery  beds  are  prepared 
in  the  best  manner,  and  when  this  is  done  set  out 
your  plants. 

Setting  out  Cabbage  Plants. — Cabbage  plants  for 
fall  use  should  have  been  set  out  before  this.  If  the 
work  is  not  done,  choose  a  moist  day  and  do  it  at 
once.  If  the  season  continues  diy,  still  set  out  the 
plants  of  an  evening ;  water  freely,  and  spade  the 
plants  till  they  strike  root. 

Cabbage. — Keep  cabbage  plants  already  planted 
free  of  weeds,  and  water  abundantly  in  dry  weather. 

Asparagus  Beds. — Clean  off  asparagus  beds,  fork 
over  the  bed,  and  top  dress  liberally  with  salt  and 
wood  ashes. 

Spinach. — During  the  first  and  second  weeks  of 
the  month,  prepare  a  bed  for  spinach — make  it  very 
rich.  Sow  in  drills  for  use  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Towards  the  close  of  the  month  prepare  another 
bed  of  the  richest  soil  for  early  spring  spinach.  For 
this  latter,  sow  spinach  of  the  prickly  variety. 

Radishes. — Continue  to  sow  radish  seed  of  the 
turnip  rooted  variety,  once  a  week  during  the 
month. 

Small  Salading. — Sow  small  salading  to  come  in 
succession  at  intervals  of  a  week. 

Peas. — A  few  rows  of  peas  may  be  sown  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  garden.  They  must  be  watered 
freely  and  often. 

Beans. — Continue  to  plant  beans.  Beans  for 
pickles  should  be  planted  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month.    Hoe  and  water  your  climbing  beans. 

Lettuce. — Set  out  lettuce  plants  for  heading,  and 
sow  a  fresh  bed  for  late  use. 

Endives. — Tie  up  to  bleach  such  of  the  endive 
plants  as  are  large  enough. 

Melons  and  Canteleupes. — Keep  these  clean,  and 
water  freely  in  dry  weather. 

Budding. — Cherries  and  plums  may  be  budded 
this  month,  wherever  the  bark  parts  freely  from  the 
wood. 

Watering. — Water  all  the  growing  plants  in  the 
garden  often  and  regularly,  choosing  by  preference 
the  evening  for  this  work,  after  the  sun  goes  down. 


P  Good  for  Hogs. — Hogs  that  are  much  confined, 
and  cannot  get  to  the  earth,  will  frequently  be  bene- 
fited by  having  a  little  charcoal,  soft  brick  bats  or 
rotten  wood  thrown  into  them  ;  and  a  trifling  quan- 
tity of  brimstone  mixed  in  their  foo4  occasiopally 
|s  ap  excellent  thing. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT AEIES. 


BY   PATUXENT  PLANTER. 


Lands  in  southern  Maryland  are  destined  in  a 
few  years  to  rival  in  price  those  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  The  variety  of  scenery,  peculiar  location, 
being  bounded  by  the  Washington  Branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  the  Potomac  and  Patux- 
ent  rivers,  with  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Road 
running  through  the  upper  portion  of  Anne  Arun- 
del, and  the  centre  of  Prince  George's  and  Charles 
counties — the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  and  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  cultivated,  must  attract  land 
buyers.  The  whole  region  is  well  wooded  and 
heavy  timber  for  ship  building  is  found  on  the 
river-banks,  and  abounds  in  fine  streams  affording 
great  water  power  for  mills  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  soil  is  full  of  marl  with  stratus  of  pipe 
clay,  and  clay  for  the  best  of  bricks.  In  different 
sections  there  are  exhaustless  banks  of  rich  iron  ore, 
and  quarries  of  finest  stone  for  buildings,  culverts, 
etc.  The  locality  and  soil  seem  to  suit  peculiarly 
vines  and  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs.  The  day 
is  not  distant  when  the  vine  will  cover  its  hills,  and 
wine  of  the  first  quality,  will  be  made  in  abundance 
and  become  a  fruitful  source  of  wealth  to  the  in- 
habitants. It  seems  a  land  where  the  domestic 
animals  thrive  well  with  but  little  care  bestowed  by 
man.  Even  now,  some  of  the  best  stock,  including 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  in  the  State,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  green  pastures  of  these  lower  counties, 
many  being  first  class  premium  animals.  Prior  to 
1800,  this  was  called  "the  rose-horse  region"  of 
America,  and  I  should  judge  from  the  numbers  of 
fruit  trees  planted  and  lo  be  planted,  as  soon  as  the 
rail  road  and  the  turn-pikes  (all  nearly  completed) 
are  in  working  order,  this  will  be  designated  as 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  region  of  the  State.  This 
country  wants  only  to  be  seen  and  known,  to 
secure  in  a  shorty  time  an  influx  of  population  and 
investment  of  capital  from  abroad. 

Dogs  vs.  Slieep. 

'^Gloucester  County,  Va. — In  one  neiglbo:hood 
in  this  county,  including  three  flocks  of  sheep,  35 
per  cent,  were  destroyed  by  dogs. 

Augusta  County,  Va. — About  three  dogs  to  every 
sheep  in  this  county.  If  our  legislature  would  tax 
the  dogs  instead  of  the  sheep,  it  would  soon  rid  the 
county  of  a  nuisance,  and  build  up  one  of  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  industry. 

Putney,  Vt. — We  were  troubled  by  dogs  in  this 
State,  until  our  legislature  took  the  matter  in  band, 
and  made  the  owner  or  the  keeper  of  a  dog  pay  a 
good  round  tax  for  the  animal.  That  statute  has 
had  a  splendid  eflfect  in  relieving  the  farmers  from 
the  depredations  of  thousands  of  worthless,  mis- 
chievous dogs.  If  other  States  would  adopt  a  like 
measure  they  would  soon  find  their  flocks  and  herds 
enjoying  their  inalienable  rights  throughout  their 
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whole  domain.  The  result  would  be  that  no  good, 
respectable  citizen  would  keep  a  mischievous,  worth- 
less nir. 

Jefferson  County,  TF.  Va. — The  dogs  have  played 
havoc  with  the  sheep  in  this  neighborhood  within 
the  last  six  months,  having  killed  or  crippled  $250 
to  $300  worth  in  that  time.  It  is  high  time  that  a 
tax  on  dogs  or  some  such  law,  for  the  protection  of 
sheep  owners,  was  enacted  in  our  State." 

The  above  important  statements  are  taken  from 
the  June  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
and  speaks  for  itself.  The  journals  of  the  whole 
country  are  filled  with  such  details  of  the  ravages 
of  the  dogs  and  complaints  from  the  people,  that 
ibe  legislators  will  not  enact  laws  to  protect  sheep- 
husbandry.  How  long  shall  we  wait  for  some  re- 
dress of  these  abuses?  The  incoming  legislature  I 
trust  will  be  manly  and  just  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  suffering  farmers,  and  gratify  the 
wishes  of  every  thoughtful,  sensible  man,  who  has 
the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  community  at 
heart. 

Commissioiiei'  Caprcii. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  General  Capron 
has  found  it  necessary  to  his  personal  interest  to  re- 
sign his  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and 
accept  a  similar  post  under  a  foreign  Government. 
He  had  just  got  the  Department  in  fair  working  or- 
der, and  it  is  under  his  systematic  management  and 
the  reforms  he  introduced,  just  developing  its  real 
benefits  to  the  country  at  large.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  pursue  the 
line  of  policy  and  usefulness  he  has  inaugurated 
with  so  much  care  and  skill.  The  agriculturists 
of  the  whole  country,  particularly  of  the  South, 
are  largely  indebted  to  General  Capron,  and  no 
doubt  their  best  wishes  for  his  success  will  accom- 
pany him  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

IiiSTLring  Stock. 

I  saw  in  a  late  number  of  the  Country  Gentle- 
man,  some  suggestions  as  to  the  propriety  of  forming 
county  or  mutual  stock  Insurance  companies.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  such  an  institution,  properly  or- 
ganized, would  be  beneficial  to  farmers  and  stock 
raisers,  protecting  them  from  loss,  and  at  a  small 
expense  to  each  one,  would  make  up  any  loss  sus- 
tained by  any  individual  member  of  the  association. 
Wherever  it  has  been  tried  in  Europe,  even  when 
the  insurance  was  against  death  from  pleuro  pneu- 
monia, when  raging  at  its  height,  the  percentage  of 
loss  to  the  association  was  only  i  of  1  to  1  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  the  whole  stock  insured.  A  writer 
in  the  Country  Gentleman  thus  illustrates  it.  He 
says  if  the  owners  of  7000  cows  were  to  enter  into 
such  a  compact,  it  would  only  require  only  one  cent 
per  cow  represented  to  replace  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
average  value  of  seventy  dollars.  Or  if  2000  horses 
pf  ayerage  value  of  t-wo  buudred  each,  were  ingiired 


it  would  only  take  10  on  each  horse  to  replace  the 
loss  of  each.  This  is  a  small  sum  to  each  member, 
but  a  serious  help  to  the  unfortunate  loser  of  a  horse 
of  value  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  matter  worth  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  farmers,  and  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  press  to  fully  ventilate  it,  so  that  all 
its  bearings  may  be  brought  before  the  people  of 
our  communities.    1  confess  I  like  the  project. 


I     Alkalies. — Why  do  you  put  lime  with  your 
I  manure  when  composting  or  preparing  it  for  appli- 
cation to  your  fruit  trees,  vines  and  vegetable  gar- 
j  den?    Because  it  is  the  recommendation  of  writers 
!  is  not  a  suflBcient  answer.    We  reply  that  lime  has 
I  been  found  to  be  the  best  alkali,  or  an  alkali  in  the 
j  best  condition  to  supply  the  demands  of  vegetation; 
I  the  most  readily  appropriated  by  all  kinds  of  fruit 
;  bearing  trees,  vines  and  plants.    And  the  need  of 
an  alkali  of  some  kind  for  making  vegetables,  trees, 
etc.,  give  an  abundance,  and  perfect  products,  arise 
from  the  fact  revealed  by  chemical  analysis,  that 
lime  and  potash  exist  in  them.    Your  soil  must 
contain  all  the  substances  that  enter  into  the  growth 
of  vine,  tree  and  plant,  and  the  fruits  or  products 
of  them  as  well.    The  fruit  of  all  these  imperatively 
demand  an  alkali.     Pomologists  advise  dressing 
the  soil  of  the  orchard  with  lime,  when  trees  become 
barren  of  fruit ;  farmers  advise  a  top  dressing  of 
land  sowed  to  wheat,  when  a  sufficient  straw  can 
be  grown,  yet  the  heads  do  not  fill  well  for  the 
reason  that  lime  is  needed  to  perfect  the  grain. 
Old  soil  exhausted  of  its  lime  and  potash,  or  new 
land  when  your  vines  are  at  fault  in  setting  and 
perfecting  grapes,  will  be  improved  by  a  liberal 
addition  of  lime  and  ashes. — Pleasant  Valley  Fruit 
and  Wine  Reporter. 

Management  cf  Hen  Llanure. 

I  would  say  that  in  1868,  I  took  four  bushels  of 
dry  hen  manure,  turned  it  on  the  barn  floor,  took 
a  common  flail  and  threshed  it  to  a  powder ;  then 
took  twenty-five  bushels  of  muck  that  had  been 
dug  eighteen  months,  spread  it  on  the  barn  floor 
and  thoroughly  mixed  it  with  the  hen  manure. — 
A  single  handful  of  this  compost  was  put  in  tha 
hill,  and  the  corn  dropped  upon  it.  I  had  a  splen- 
did field  of  corn.  Planted  one  row  without  the 
compost.  That  row  could  be  distinguished  all 
through  the  season,  being  about  two  weeks  behind 
the  rest  of  the  field,  and  finally  it  never  did  catch 
up  with  the  rest. 

I  believe  if  farmers  that  keep  from  twenty  to 
thirty  hens  would  save  all  the  droppings  and  com- 
post it  the  way  as  above,  or  in  some  better  way, 
instead  of  buying  fertilizers  as  many  at  the  present 
day  do,  it  would  be  very  much  more  to  their  ftd- 
vantage. —  Cor.  New  England  ^arm§T, 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. -X. 

BY  J.  S.  H.  BARTLBTT,  M.  D. 
STIMULATING  MANCRB8. 

The  maoures  previously  treated  of  are  those  which 
contaia  aliments  besides  the  salts  inseparable  from 
them,  and  which,  -when  dissolved  by  water,  are 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  The  increased 
action  caused  by  the  effect  of  these  salts,  has  caused 
them  to  be  called  "stimulating  manures."  It  would 
seem  that  plants  have  a  preference  in  the  matter  of 
the  salts  found  in  the  soil,  or  those  artificially 
applied,  some  preferring  potash,  some  soda,  and 
some  lime,  and  are  called  potash,  soda,  or  lime 
plants,  according  to  this  preference. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  ashes  of  plants,  when  it  will  be  evident  which 
of  these  inorganic  materials  preponderate.  It  would 
seem  that  certain  salts  enter  as  natural  elements 
into  the  composition  of  plants,  inasmuch  as  they 
languish  in  earth  not  containing  them,  and  they 
absorb  them  abundantly  when  they  are  present. 
These  salts  ought  always  be  united  with  manure, 
the  excellence  of  which  is  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  it  contains,  provided  it  does  not 
exceed  the  wants  of  the  plants,  and  the  action  be 
not  too  energetic. 

It  is  proved  that  those  salts  which  have  a  base  of 
lime  are  the  most  abundant  in  plants,  analysis  also 
shows  that  the  different  salts  do  not  exist  in  the 
same  proportions  either  in  plants  of  different  kinds, 
or  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  kind.  For  the 
manner  in  which  lime  acts  upon  vegetation,  we  are 
indebted  to  Davy,  whose  experiments  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  subject.  He  has  proved  that  the 
fibrous  portion  of  plants  deprived  of  all  the  parti- 
cles which  can  be  dissolved  by  water,  presents 
another  series  soluble  after  having  been  for  some- 
time macerated  with  lime.  Thus,  lime  may  be  very 
eflBcaciously  employed,  when  it  is  wished  to  convert 
dry  materials  and  fibrous  roots  and  stalks  to  the 
nourishment  of  plants.  Limestone  crushed,  and 
lime  completely  restored  to  a  state  of  carbonate,  do 
not  produce  this  effect ;  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
lime  slacked  with  water,  and  mixed  with  a  fresh 
portion  of  that  fluid,  and  the  fibrous  substances 
must  remain  for  sometime  exposed  to  the  action  of 
this  solution.  In  this  case,  the  lime  renders  soluble 
and  suitable  for  nourishment,  substances  which  in 
their  natural  state  do  not  possess  this  characteristic; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  it  is  very  advanta- 
geous. Thus,  when  it  is  desirable  to  convert 
liqueous  or  fibrous  plants  into  manure,  it  may  be 
done  by  treating  them  with  lime.  If  it  be  required 
19  employ  AS  manure,  some  giib^tancep,  >vhether 


animal  or  vegetable,  which  are  by  nature  soluble 
in  water,  this  mixture  with  lime  forms  new  com- 
pounds, of  natures  completely  different  from  their 
previous  principles.  The  compounds  formed  by 
lime  with  nearly  all  the  soft  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  which  will  combine  with  it,  are  insoluble 
in  water  ;  accordingly  lime  destroys,  or  greatly 
diminishes  the  property  of  fermentation  in  the  larger 
part  of  them,  but  these  compounds  finally  undergo 
a  change,  from  being  exposed  for  a  length  of  time 
to  a  constant  action  of  air  and  water.  The  lime 
passes  to  a  state  of  carbonate,  and  the  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  being  gradually  decomposed, 
and  furnishing  new  products  capable  of  supplying 
nourishment  to  plants,  so  that  lime  answers  two 
great  purposes  for  nourishment.  First,  it  disposes 
certain  insoluble  bodies  to  form  by  their  decompo- 
sition soluble  compounds  ;  and  secondly,  it  prolongs 
the  action  and  nutritive  virtue  of  some  soft  and 
insoluble  animal  and  vegetable  substances  beyond 
the  term  they  would  continue  to  act  if  they  were 
not  made  to  enter  into  combination  with  lime. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  agriculturist  can  draw 
some  practical  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  uses  of 
this  substance,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  employed,  in  order  to  have  the  results  arising 
from  its  application  conform  to  those  which  have 
been  produced  by  enlightened  experiments.  It  is 
acknowledged  to  be  principally  useful  upon  fallow 
lands  which  are  broken,  open  sward  Ian  is,  and 
those  of  a  turfy  nature,  which  are  to  be  put  in  a  fit 
state  for  cultivation.  It  is  well  known  that  in  all 
these  cases  there  exists  in  the  land  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  roots,  which  by  the  application  of  lime 
may  be  made  to  serve  more  for  manure  by  the  sol- 
ubility it  will  give  to  the  new  compound  formed 
by  them  ;  but  this  effect  can  only  be  produced  by 
thoroughly  mixing  the  lime  with  the  soil,  as  it  loses 
its  strength  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Subsequent 
tillages  more  intimately  mix  it  with  the  soil,  and 
place  it  in  contact  with  the  roots  and  stalks  upon 
which  it  is  to  act. 

The  use  of  plaster  or  gypsum,  a  compound  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  as  a  manure,  has  become 
common  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  There 
are  some  tracts  of  country,  however,  where  its  use 
has  been  attempted  without  success.  Some  have 
supposed  this  to  arise  from  its  being  one  of  the 
original  constituents  of  the  soil,  which  derived  no 
advantage  from  the  addition  of  a  new  quantity. 
The  existence  of  this  salt  naturally  in  those  lands 
upon  which  plaster  produced  little  or  no  effect,  has 
been  proved  by  analysis.  It  is  also  found  to  be 
less  effective  when  applied  to  lands  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  salt  air  ;  but  here  comes  in  a  mooted 
question,  on  the  particular  merits  of  w|)icb  T^e  can 
not  enter  at  present. 
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Gypsuna,  unprepared  except  by  grinding,  is 
usually  employed  in  agriculture,  that  which  is 
prepared  by  heat  which  drives  off  its  water  of  cry- 
stallization, is  said  to  produce  a  little  more  effect 
the  first  year,  but  after  that  no  difference  is  percep- 
tible. Gypsum  is  scattered  by  hand  at  the  time 
when  the  leaves  of  plants  begin  to  cover  the  ground, 
and  when  they  are  wet  with  dew  is  considered  the 
most  favorable  opportunity.  Some  thought  that 
its  action  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  force  with 
which  it  absorbs  water,  but  as  it  solidifies  that 
liquid,  and  does  not  part  with  either  to  the  atmos- 
phere or  any  other  surrounding  body,  this  doctrine 
does  not  seem  well  founded.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
b«  lieved  that  unbaked  gypsum  has  the  property  of 
absorbing  water,  and  yet  it  produces  nearly  the 
same  effects  as  that  which  is  baked.  Others  have 
thought  that  plasters  acted  only  by  favoring  the 
jiutrefaction  of  animal  substances,  and  the  decompo- 
sition of  manures.  But  Davy  has  refuted  this  opin- 
ion by  direct  experiments,  placing  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  mixture  of  plaster  with  manures, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  does  not  facilitate  de- 
composition. 

Observation  shows  us  that  certain  substances  to 
be  beneficial  to  plants,  must  be  presented  to  them 
in  proper  proportions,  for  if  too  great  a  quantity  of 
salts,  easily  soluble  in  water,  be  mixed  with  the  soil, 
the  plants  will  wither  and  die,  though  they  will 
languish  if  totally  deprived  of  them.  If  we  consider 
that  salts  can  act  upon  plants  only  in  proportion  to  | 
their  solubility  in  water,  through  which  medium 
they  are  convened,  we  can  conceive  that  those 
which  are  least  soluble  will  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  solubility  of  plaster  in 
water  appears  to  be  precisely  of  the  degree  most 
beneficial,  300  parts  of  water  will  dissolve  only  one 
of  plaster.  Its  action  is  therefore  constant  and 
uniform  without  being  hurtiful.  As  plants  have  no 
other  medium  than  air  and  water,  through  which 
to  receive  their  supplies  and  this  last  transmits  to 
them  indiscriminately  all  which  it  can  dissolve 
from  the  soil,  it  follows  that  the  best  saline  manures 
are  those  which  can  be  only  gradually  dissolved. 

This  principle  is  applicable  to  all  manures  of 
whatever  nature.  There  is,  however,  this  difference 
in  the  effects  of  manures  purely  nutrive,  and  of  the 
stimulating  or  saline  manures.  If  the  first  be  too 
abundant  the  plant  absorbs  more  nourishment  than 
it  can  readily  digest,  and  becomes  affected  by  a  kind 
of  obesity,  the  texture  of  its  organs  is  rendered  soft, 
loose,  and  spongy,  and  without  due  degree  of  con- 


CHEESE  MAKING. 

Herkimer  County,  near  Utica,  N.  Y.  ) 

July  14th,  1871.  J 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer: 

I  notice  in  your  July  number  the  request  of  "D, 
C,  B.,"  of  Waxahachie,  Texas,  for  "a  good  plain 
description  of  cheese  making  from  the  milking  to 
the  boxing,"  &c.  Being  interested  in  that  branch 
of  industry  in  a  section,  conceded,  I  believe,  the 
centre  of  the  cheese  making  interest  in  this  country, 
and  having  been  benefited  by  the  same  means  with 
which  "D.  C,  B."  is  seeking  light,  I  rather  feel  it 
a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  contribute  a  mite  for 
his — and  perhaps  others — information  and  benefit. 

I  shall  attempt  only  an  outline  of  the  now  gener- 
al and  most  approved  practice,  as  neither  your 
space  or  my  time  will  allow  of  a  display  of  minutije, 
a  knowledge  of  much  of  which  must  be  obtained 
by  experience,  and  the  exercise  of  judgment  con- 
trolled by  circumstances.  Cheese  making  is  not 
wholly  a  mechanical  operation,  it  is  in  part  chemical, 
subject  to  the  effect  of  climate,  weather,  the  variation 
of  seasons,  and  peculiarity  of  demand  of  market. 
All  these  must  be  considered  ;  but  to  set  forth  fully 
and  plainly  the  means  of  obtaining  perfection  and 
uniformity  of  product  under  all  these  variations, 
would  make  a  book  larger  than  the  monthly  issue 
of  your  valuable  magazine,  without  exhausting  the 
subject.  But  let  not  "D.  C.  B."  be  deterred  by 
the  apparent  magnitude  and  insurmountable  char- 
acter of  these  considerations,  from  engaging  in  the 
business,  they  do  not  present  diflSculties  as  formi- 
dable as  they  at  first  sight  may  appear.  If  he  has 
cold  water  accessible,  and  has  also,  or  will  fix  up 
a  suitable  dairy  house,  success  is  as  certain  with 
him  as  with  many  others,  who  have  been  successful 
under  similar  circumstances.    But  to  the  process  . 

The  common  practice  is  to  make  the  cheese  of 
two  milkings;  uniting  the  evening's  and  next 
morning's  messes.  That  of  the  evening,  as  soon 
as  drawn,  is  strained  into  the  cheese  vat,  and 
reduced  in  temperature  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by 
passing  cold  water  around  the  outside  of  the  tin 
vat  holding  the  milk  ;  and  by  frequent  agitation  of 
the  milk  with  a  dipper,  which  not  only  assists  in 
cooling  it,  but  also  serves  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  animal  odor  ;  the  occasional  use  of  which  also 
prevents  the  rising  of  the  cream  to  the  surface. 

But  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  continue  this  stirring 
during  the  whole  night,  more  or  less  cream  will 


sistency,  causing  the  lodging  of  the  crops.  While  have  formed  on  the  surface;  if  it  has  become  so 
if  the  stimulating  manures  be  supplied  too  profuse-  tenacious  as  not  to  be  again  readily  incorporated 
ly,  and  espcially  if  they  be  of  a  kind  very  soluble  in  ^^^^  ^^jj^  ^  agitation,  it  is  skimmed  off  and 
water,  the  organs  of  the  plants  are  dried  and  parch-  |       ,  -,  ,        ,  , 

ed  by  the  excess  they  receive. -JoMmaZ  of  Applied  .^^^^"^^^^7  passed  through  the  strainer  with  the  warm 
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The  two  messes  of  milk  being  now  in  the  vat,  it 
is  occasionally  agitated  to  keep  in  the  cream,  and 
beat  is  applied  till  it  indicates  a  temperature  of  85° 
K  ,  at  which  point  the  heating  is  stopped,  and  an 
amount  of  rennet  sufficient  to  properly  coagulate 
the  milk  in  forty  to  forty-five  minutes,  together 
with  the  coloring — if  any  is  used — is  thoroughly 
stirred  in,  and  then  left  at  rest — covered  with  a 
cloth  to  retain  the  heat — till  the  coagulation  is 
complete;  which  may  be  known  by  the  curd  being 
in  a  condition  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  by  its 
breaking  over,  and  having  little  or  no  milky  appear- 
ance on  the  finger.  The  curd  is  then  cut  up  bj 
knives  made  for  the  purpose,  into  cubes  of  about 
half  an  inch,  which  liberates  the  whey  from  the 
curds;  and  the  heat  is  then  again  started,  and  very 
slowly  kept  up  until  the  thermometer  indicates  a 
temperature  in  the  curds  and  whey  of  98°  to  100° 
F. — two  hours  should  be  cons'^med  in  reaching  this 
temperature,  at  which  point  it  should  be  retained 
for  one  hour  longer.  Daring  the  heating  process 
the  curd  should  be  gently  moved  with  the  hands — 
very  gently  in  the  early  stages — and  so  separated 
that  the  whey  in  which  it  is  being  cooked  may 
reach  all  the  particles,  that  all  may  be  cooked  alike. 
If  this  portion  of  the  process  has  been  properly 
attended  to,  the  particles  of  curd  are  about  the  size 
of  grains  of  corn. 

The  whey  is  now  drained  from  the  curd,  and  the 
curd  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  for 
cooling  and  exposure  to  the  air;  and  so  left  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  it  is  cut  into  squares 
— say  of  ten  inches — and  turned  over  to  give  a  like 
exposure  to  the  underside.  It  is  then  cut  into 
smaller  pieces  and  passed  through  the  curd  mill, 
which  prepares  it  for  salting  ;  salt  being  mixed 
with  the  curd  at  the  rate  of  about  three  pounds  of 
salt  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  curd. 

The  press  hoop  is  now  placed  upon  the  press 
board,  and  a  heavy  cotton  cloth — sufficiently  large 
to  envelop  the  whole  cheese — is  spread  into  it  and 
filled  with  curd,  which  is  submitted  to  pressure 
uader  a  l  ;j  inch  screw,  from  one  to  two  hours  ;  the 
cloth  is  then  removed  from  the  cheese,  which  is 
then  bandaged  with  light  cotton  cloth,  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  bandage  being  about  three  inches 
wider  than  the  height  of  the  cheese,  so  as  to  leave 
one  and  a  half  inches  to  turn  over  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cheese,  to  protect  the  corners  in 
turning.  The  ends  of  the  bandage  is  first  sewed 
together  so  that  it  shall  closely  encircle  the  cheese ; 
it  is  then  drawn  on,  and  the  edges — wet  with  whey 
— are  smoothed  down  over  the  corners  ;  the  hoop 
is  again  placed  over  it,  and  pressure  applied.  It 
remains  in  press  until  the  hoops  are  wanted  for 
next  day's  cheese,  an  occasioDal  turn  being  given  to 


The  dressing  being  complete,  the  cheese  is  removed 
from  the  hoop,  and  its  entire  surface  greased—usually 
with  grease  that  is  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the 
whey,  which  is  covered  over  and  left  standing  for 
the  purpose — the  skimming  having  been  boiled  to 
evaporate  the  remaining  whey.  This  is  performed 
daily,  with  a  decreasicg  amount  of  grease,  accom- 
panied with  turning  of  the  cheese  and  rubbing  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  After  the  first  wetk  but  little 
grease  need  be  used,  but  the  turning  should  be 
continued,  and  the  surface  kept  smooth  and  free 
from  mould  by  the  rubbing. 

The  curing  room  should  be  free  from  dampness, 
flies  and  vermin  ;  and  though  it  should  be  ventila- 
ted, currents  of  air,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  strike  the  surfaces  of  the 
cheese,  as  they  will  endanger  cracking.  Probably 
an  even  temperature  of  75°  in  the  curing  room  is 
best,  for  cheese  that  is  to  be  ready  for  market  in 
twenty-five  to  thirty  days  ;  but  if  possible  to  pre- 
vent, it  should  never  exceed  85°.  And  now  if  your 
milk  has  been  in  good  condition,  the  curd  properly 
made,  and  the  curing  duly  performed,  your  cheese 
is  ready  for  boxing  and  for  market. 

Anticipating  that  "D.  C.  B."  will  wish  to  know 
more  about  coloring  and  rennet,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  these. 

Color  is  almost  universally  used  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  to  the  cheese  a  rich  creamy  appearance, 
though  it  adds  nothing  to  its  character  otherwise. 
Annatta  is  the  only  article  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  obtained  pure,  is  in  no  way  detrimental. 
Much  complaint,  however,  has  recently  been  ma.de 
of  adulteration  of  this  article  ;  hut  it  can  be  obtained 
pure  of  responsible  and  honorable  dealers.  I  will 
refer  to  such  before  closing. 

A  very  common  fault  in  the  use  of  coloring  in 
cheese,  is  that  too  much  is  applied  ;  giving  the 
cheese  too  high  a  color,  at  once  belraj  ing  its  artificial 
character,  and  inducing  doubt  as  to  its  true  quality 
— thus  defeating  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained. 
The  best  annatta  now  to  beobtained  is  the  "extract," 
which  is  ready  for  use,  I  shall  therefore  say  nothing 
of  the  method  of  preparing  it  for  use  from  the  bas- 
ket. 

Rennet  — In  the  making  of  cheese  this  article  has 
no  substitute.  It  is  a  preparation  made  by  soaking 
in  soft  water  or  whey,  of  the  dried  stomach  of  th(^ 
calf;  that  stomach,  or  portion  of  it  only,  in  which 
the  milk  is  converted  into  curds,  before  enterin^r 
into  the  intestines  for  digestion  in  the  natural 
process  in  the  calf.  In  killing  the  calf,  that  portion 
of  the  stomach  only  should  be  saved  which  contains 
curd,  more  or  less  of  which  will  usually  be  found 
in  it.  If,  however,  no  curd  is  found,  save  that 
part  only  which  has  a  smooth  inner  surface.  Turn 
the  rennet  or  stomach  inside  out,  shake  off  its  coq? 
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tents,  but  do  not  wash  it ;  fill  it  with  salt,  and 
spread  on  a  plate  or  hang  in  a  dry  place  to  dry.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  brine.  The  rennet 
is  doubtless  at  its  greatest  strength  when  the  cali 
is  about  a  week  old,  or  soon  after  the  milk  of  the 
cow  is  in  condition  to  be  used  for  the  dairy. 

In  preparing  for  use,  fresh  whey  that  has  been 
boiled  and  skimmed,  is  generally  preferred — though 
some  used  boiled  water — at  the  rate  of  two  rennets 
per  gallon  of  whey  or  water,  which  should  be  tepid 
only,  and  contain  sufficient  salt  to  prevent  putri- 
faction.  When  soaked  so  as  to  be  pliable,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  in  the  liquor,  which 
should  be  kept  in  a  stone  jar  in  a  cool  place.  After 
two  or  three  days  of  soaking  and  rubbing,  the  ren- 
nets may  be  removed,  and  the  liquor  is  ready  for 
use.  A  like  amount  of  water  or  whey  may  again 
be  added  to  the  rennets  a  second  and  third  time, 
and  the  liquid  used  with  advantage  in  preparing 
another  batch. 

Of  the  amount  of  rennet  to  be  used  in  "setting" 
a  given  quantity  of  milk,  no  rate  other  than  that 
it  should  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  perform  its 
office  in  about  forty  minutes — can  be  given,  as  each 
batch  will  be  found  to  materially  vary  in  strength. 
The  proper  amount  must  therefore  be  determined 
by  trial,  after  each  new  lot  of  rennets  used. 

The  following  articles  are  wanted  in  the  cheese 
dairy  or  factory.  If  we  take  "D.  B.  C.'s"  forty 
cows  milk  as  a  basis  to  provide  for,  should  be  in 
size,  &c  ,  about  as  follows  : 

One  Cheese  Vat^  with  heater  attached,  capacity, 
135  gallons. 

Two  Cheese  Press  Hoops,  and  followers,  14j  inches 
in  diameter. 

Two  Press  Screws — the  press  frame  can  be  made 
at  home,  and  cost  of  transportation  saved. 

Two  Curd  Knives— one  for  cutting  the  curd  per- 
pendicularly, the  other  horizontally. 

Two  Stone  Rennet  Jars,  about  ten  gallons  each. 

One  Curd  MIL 

One  Thermometer. 

One  each  :  Curd  Scoop,  Fail  and  Dipper. 

I  think  nothing  more  is  wanted  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  or  machinery.  The  curing  tables  may 
be  made  by  any  ordinary  carpenter  ;  the  tops  should 
be  smooth,  should  not  be  of  spruce,  pine,  or  any 
wood  that  can  impart  laste  or  smell  to  the  cheese. 

Everything  that  may  be  rtquired  in  the  business 
in  the  way  of  machinery,  apparatus,  implements, 
or  findings,  such  as  rennets,  anaotta,  cheese  band- 
age, &c.,  can  be  procured  of  Wm.  Ralph  &  Co., 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  whose  apparatuses  I  prefer  to  any 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  They  are  an  hono- 
rable and  responsible  firm.  R.  C.  W 

Tpy  the  "  Maryland  Farmer"  one  year. 


THE  TURNIP  CROP. 

There  is  no  crop  that  the  farmer  can  put  in  the 
ground  which  pajs  him  better  than  the  turnip.  We 
are  aware  that  with  some  persons  it  is  looked  upon 
as  of  little  account ;  but  it  has  never  received  the 
consideration  to  which  it  is  really  entitled  ;  and 
those  who  turn  up  iheir  noses  at  it  are  not  genuine 
farmers. 

It  is  a  crop  moreover,  that  is  put  in  at  a  time 
when  the  hurrying  work  of  the  season  is  over  ;  and 
it  occupies  ground  that  has  already  been  used  for 
something  else. 

The  cultivation  also,  say  of  from  one  to  two  acres 
of  turnips,  involves  comparatively  little  labor. — 
The  crop,  too,  is  harvested  in  November,  when 
there  is  almost  no  other  labor  on  the  farm  to  inter- 
fere with  it. 

As  to  the  variety  of  seed  to  sow,  we  believe  there 
is  no  turnip  equal  to  the  Purple-top.  A  top-dress- 
ing of  bone-manure  is  almost  indispensable  to  an 
abundant  crop. 

For  an  early  crop  take  the  Early  Flat  Dutch  and 
sow  broadcast  early  in  July.  The  Purple  Top  for 
the  regular  farm  crop.  This  should  be  sowed  in 
drills  thirty  inches  apart,  and  when  the  turnips  are 
the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  thin  out  to  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  Taey  seldom  fail  in  af- 
fording a  satisfactory  crop.  The  crop  can  be  put 
in  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or  first  half  of  August. 

^.JVhere  land  is  a  little  short,  sow  among  the  corn 
at  the  last  working.  They  will  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  that  crop,  generally,  and  very  little  when 
it  is  harvested. 

Be  sure  always  to  procure  seed  from  established 
seed  houses  of  reputation,  and  use  that  grown  here 
instead  of  in  Europe,  if  you  wish  the  best  and  safest 
article. —  Germ,antown  Telegraph. 


To  Keep  Walks  Clear  of  Weeds  and  Grass. — A 
correspondent  asks  how  this  can  be  done,  unless  by 
the  constant  use  of  the  hoe.  We  have  seen  several 
modes  recommended  of  preparations  of  drugs  dis- 
solved, &c.,  but  they  are  somewhat  expensive  and 
troublesome  to  adopt.  The  best  way  we  know  of, 
except  the  hoe,  is  to  give  the  walks  a  good  sprinkling 
of  salt  or  of  salt-water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
it  from  box-edging,  plants  and  very  young  trees. 
A  couple  of  applications  a  season,  if  well  done  and 
a  sufficient  dose  is  applied,  will  do  the  business 
pretty  effectually.  The  best  way,  however,  un- 
doubtedly, is  to  go  over  the  walk  once  a  week  and 
remove  the  weeds  with  hoe  or  scraper.  Attended 
to  thus  there  will  be  little  grass  and  weeds  to  get 
rid  of ;  hence  the  job  will  not  be  laborious  and  the 
walks  always  clean. —  Germardown  Telegraphy 
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FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

A  correspondent  v/hose  farm  is  across  the  Ohio 
river,  opposite  Padueah,  Kentucky,  writes  :  "My 
neighbors  are  desirous  of  forming  a  Farmers'  Club. 
They  have  called  on  me  to  assist  them.  Can  you 
furnish  some  rules  and  regulations,  a  constitution, 
&c.,  to  govern  and  give  us  a  start  ?" 

We  gladly  comply  with  this  request,  believing 
that  every  organization  of  the  kind  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  and  profitable,  and  hoping  that  the 
suggestions  we  make  may  be  adopted  in  other  places. 
No  farmer  can  have  been  iu  the  business  many  years 
without  making  some  valuable  observations  or  ex- 
periments, which  may  be  useful  to  others,  and  when 
he  and  several  more  impart  what  they  have  thus 
learned,  all  are  benefited  to  a  large  extent.  The 
object  of  a  Club  is  to  draw  out  this  information, 
and  stimulate  to  new  efforts.  This  intercourse  of 
neighbors  is  attended  with  additional  advantages  ; 
they  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  feel 
more  interest  in  each  other's  success,  and  become 
more  accustomed  to  telling  directly  to  the  point 
what  they  know,  and  the  secretaries  and  reporters 
improve  iu  ready  writing  in  taking  notes.  In  win- 
ter, when  the  meetings  are  held  once  a  week  in  the 
evening,  they  become  interesting  social  gatherings 
it  small,  and  instructive  meetings  if  large.  While 
imparting  knowledge,  they  stimulate  a  desire  for 
more.  Five  or  six  active  and  punctual  farmers  may 
start  a  Club  ot  this  kind  and  carry  it  on  successful- 
ly. When  a  larger  number  meet,  their  gatherings 
assume  more  of  the  character  of  public  meetings. 
In  either  case,  there  should  be  a  full  organization 
and  a  regular  order  of  proceeding.  If  there  is  not 
a  regular  order  adopted,  a  few  of  the  most  talkative 
will  be  apt  to  engross  most  of  the  time,  and  the  rest, 
juore  bashful  and  listening  at  first,  will  soon  begin 
to  whispher  and  afterwards  talks  louder  to  their 
next  neighbors,  and  the  assembly  will  finally  be- 
come a  confused  assembly.  Hence  the  importance 
of  a  good  chairman,  and  order  in  discussion. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  organizing  a  Club  is  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  neighbors  and  agree  to 
meet  at  a  place  provided  and  agreed  on.  Those 
who  are  the  most  active,  energetic  and  successful  in 
•managing  their  farms,  and  who  keep  every  thing 
in  the  best  order,  will  be  there  nearest  the  appoin- 
ted hour,  but  they  will  have  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
for  the  more  feeble  and  lagging.  Appoint  a  courte- 
ous but  prompt  chairman,  and  a  ready  secretary. 
Then  move  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  which 
may  be  like  the  following,  with  any  variation  which 
local  circumstances  may  seem  to  require  : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Articlk  1.  This  Association  shall  be  call  the  

Farmers'  Club,  and  its  object  shall  be  to  increase 


knowledge  and  impart  success  in  farming,  fruit  rais- 
ing and  gardening. 

Art.  2.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer — who  together, 
shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors,  to  attend  to 
all  business  not  otherwise  provided  for.  They  shall 
be  chosen  annually,  on  the  day  of  ,  by  bal- 
lot. 

Art.  3.  The  Club  shall  hold  regular  weekly  meet- 
ings during  the  long  evenings  of  autumn  and  win- 
ter, and  monthly  meetings  in  spring  and  summer. 

Art.  4.  Any  citizen  of  may  become  a  mem- 
ber by  signing  the  constitution,  and  paying  one 
dollar  annually  into  the  treasury. 

Art.  5.  The  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  at  any  meeting,  of  which  notice 
shall  be  given  at  the  next  previous  meeting. 

The  form  we  have  here  given  may  be  varied  by 
omitting  the  vice  president  and  treasurer,  if  the  club 
is  small  and  has  no  admission  fee  ;  or  there  may  be 
two  or  more  vice-presidents,  and  a  regular  Reporter 
added,  if  the  association  is  large,  and  a  summary 
of  the  discussion  is  to  be  publish  in  a  local  or  agri- 
cultural paper.  Such  a  regular  report  would  give 
character,  importance  and  usefulness  to  the  culb, 
and  should  be  adopted  where  there  is  sufficient  ma- 
terial for  it,  and  a  ready  reporter,  who  is  skillful  in 
sifting  out  good  matter,  can  be  found.  If  there  is 
enough  strength  in  it  to  hold  a  Fair  once  a  year, 
its  reputation  and  usefulness  would  be  still  further 
increased. 

Each  meeting  should  be  specially  devoted  to  one 
or  more  subjects  for  discussion  ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  balk  or  failure,  one  of  the  members, 
who  may  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  should 
be  appointed  beforehand  or  at  a  previous  meeting  to 
open  the  discussion.  He  may  do  this  verbally,  or 
by  reading  a  practical  essay  on  the  subject,  which 
should  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in  length.  Or, 
selections  may  be  read  from  the  Country  Gentleman, 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  This  opening  will 
suggest  many  questions,  remarks,  and  details  of 
experiments  from  other  members,  and  these  will 
serve  to  bring  out  much  valuable  information. — 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  subjects  enough, 
after  the  organization  is  well  under  way  ;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  name  a  few  by  way  of  example. 

Draining — how  best  performed,  the  results  of  ex- 
perience, and  advantages. 

Rotation  of  crops — examples,  &c. 

What  animals  bring  the  most  money  for  the  food 
they  consume  ? 

Farm  implements. 

Application  of  manure. 

Arrangement  of  farm  buildings, 

Dairy  management. 

Sfanagenjen t  of  pastures. 
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Best  way  to  raise  corn,  wheat,  &c. 

Apples,  management  of  orchards,  marketing,  &c. 

Ground  and  ungronnd  feed  for  animals. 

During  the  summer  season,  interesting  and  in- 
structive FIELD  MEETINGS  may  be  held  once  a  month. 
One  or  more  farms  of  the  members  are  visited,  the 
the  modes  of  cultivation  and  management  examined 
and  commented  on,  and  suggestions  made  for  im- 
provement. No  dobut  some  will  feel  reluctant  to 
have  neighbors  see  their  weedy  crops  and  broken 
gates,  but  a  prospect  of  such  a  visit  will  stimulate 
them  to  improve,  and  besides  this,  they  will  get 
help  and  assistance  by  way  of  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions. This  practice  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  farming.  It  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  visi- 
ted whether  they  give  a  collation,  which,  if  the 
weather  is  pleasant,  may  be  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  may  consist  of  strawberries  in  early  summer,  or 
peaches,  pears  or  watermelons  at  later  periods.  Al- 
together, these  occasions  may  become  interesting 
and  beneficial,  and  have  a  greatly  improving  eflFect 
on  the  neighborhood. —  Country  Gentleman. 

German  Salts  of  Potash. 

We  have  been  making  some  investigations  recent- 
ly in  regard  to  the  above  salts  and  learn  that  they 
vary  much  in  composition  when  taken  from  diifer- 
ent  parts  of  the  mines.  Each  lot  however  is  analy- 
zed, we  understand,  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  its 
analysis.  A  variety  for  sale  in  Baltimore,  under  the 
name  of  *^Kainit,"  is  the  original  salt  burned  and 
afterwards  ground,  and  when  having  the  following 
composition,  may  be  bought  at  present  at  $45.00 
per  ton  of  2,000  Iba  : 


Sulphate  Potash  28  to  30  ¥  ct. 

Sulphate  Magnesia  14  to  18  ¥  ct. 

Chloride  Magnesia  4  to  5  ^  ct. 

Chloride  Sodium  (common  salt)  35  to  45  V  ct. 

Plaster  10  to  12  ^  ct. 


In  a  ton  there  would  be,  say  600  lbs  of  sulphate 
potash — equivalent  to  324  lbs  potash  (oxide  potas- 
sium). This  is  worth,  according  to  Prof.  Johnson, 
7  cents  per  pound,  making  the  value  of  the  234  lbs 
$22.68.  After  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  value 
of  the  other  ingredients  in  the  Kainit,  the  price  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  too  high.  If  it  could  be  brought 
at  a  reasonable  price,  the  substance  would  be  valu- 
able as  a  manure  for  sandy  lands.  It  might  be 
mixed  with  guano,  as  no  objectionable  chemical 
reaction  would  result  from  the  mixing  which  is  not 
the  case  with  ordinary  wood  ashes. — Southern  Cult. 

Ants'  Nests  in  Gardens. — A  correspondent  in- 
forms the  A7nerican  Entomologist  that  by  burying 
a  few  sliced  onions  in  ants'  nests  he  has  caused  them 
to  abandon  their  quarters.  The  same  paper  learns 
from  horticulturists,  that  two  or  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  kerosene  poured  into  the  holes  in  their  nests 
will  produce  the  same  effect. 


WHEAT  CULTURE  IN  EASTERN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

Some  friend  has  sent  us  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Express,  containing  a  report  of  the  discussions  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Pequa  Farmers'  Club,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wheat  culture.  From  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Breckbill,  we  extract  the  following  : 

In  growing  wheat  we  should  rise  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  increase  the  crop  per  acre  above 
the  minimum.  In  former  times  the  field  for  wheat 
was  plowed  as  early  after  harvest  as  convenient, 
exposed  to  the  mellowing  effect  of  the  heat  and  the 
coolness  of  the  night  through  contraction  and 
expansion,  then  it  was  treated  with  a  dressing  of 
composted  lime,  later  barn  yard  manure  was  spread 
upon  it,  then  plowed  again,  but  quite  shallow. 
The  advice  of  the  successful  wheat  grower  of  to-day 
is  :  ''Keep  your  manure  near  the  surface,  and  pre- 
pare a  shallow  seed  bed."  It  is  doubtful  whether 
insects  have  injured  wheat  as  much  as  the  upheave! 
by  frost.  Every  wheat-grower  should  understand 
the  botanical  nature  of  the  plant ;  each  plant  has  a 
seminary  or  primary,  and  the  secondary  system  of 
roots.  When  the  vegetable  matter  is  kept  near  the 
surface,  and  the  seed  not  sown  too  deeply,  these 
two  systems  are  closer  together,  they  grow  and 
spread  out  horizontally,  forming  a  complete  mat 
of  fibrous  roots  in  the  soil,  which  rises  and  settles 
down  bodily  when  freezing  and  thawing  in  the 
winter,  and  which  may  occur  many  times  without 
permanent  injury.  When  the  seed  is  put  in  too 
deep,  the  seminal  roots  will  adhere  so  firmly  that 
under  certain  conditions  of  soil  and  frost,  they  very 
frequently  are  torn  asunder.  In  case  of  a  good 
protection  by  snow  and  late  winter,  these  conditions 
would  be  much  modified.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
snow  fall  is  less  than  formerly,  which  being  true  to 
a  certain  extent,  we  should  prepare  to  meet  the 
occasion.  By  the  use  of  trees,  favorable  conditions 
of  moisture,  snow,  &c.,  are  effected  ;  and  that  timber 
belts  to  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  every  agri- 
cultural district  would  suit  the  purpose.  Of  manures 
for  wheat,  I  think  the  best  can  be  found  in  grain- 
fed  barnyard  manure,  clover,  lime  and  ashes ;  and 
when  ashes  cannot  be  had,  plow  deeper.  It  is 
astonishing  what  an  effect  a  little  lime  has  towards 
making  well-filled  heads  of  wheat,  especially  when 
the  soil  is  full  of  vegetable  matter.  I  suppose  there 
can  be  no  uniform  rule  as  to  the  amount  of  seed  to 
be  sown  to  the  acre.  The  best  wheat  I  ever  grew 
was  from  seeding  about  a  bushel  and  a  peck,  but 
it  was  sown  early.  R.  A.  Gilpin,  of  West  Chester, 
planted  one  acre  with  three  pecks  in  drills  twenty 
inches  apart,  and  planted  the  remainder  of  the  field 
with  an  ordinary  drill.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  became  dry,  he  cultivated  with  a  garden 
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hoe  three  inches  deep.  The  single  acre  yielded 
tAventy-three  bushels — the  remainder  nine.  J.  J. 
Mechi,  of  England,  dibbled  an  acre  at  intervals  of 
about  four  and  a  half  inches,  one  kernel  in  a' hole. 
One  grain  made  from  twenty  to  thirty  stems,  and 
the  acre  produced  fifty-eight  bushels  of  heavy  wheat 
and  two  and  three-fourths  tons  of  straw,  making 
e  heaviest  crop  on  his  farm.  Members  of  the 
club  should  experiment  and  report.  I  do  not  expect 
such  results,  but  the  reports  would  be  interesting. 
An  important  feature  in  growing  wheat  is  sowing 
good  seed  and  an  unmixed  variety,  and  kept  as 
true  as  possible  to  the  kind.  All  wheat  for  seed 
should  be  avoided  that  has  become  degenerated  by 
sport,  or  hybridized  mongrels,  but  kept  up  to  the 
purest  and  highest  standard  by  annual  selection  of 
the  best  cultivated  and  clearest  defined  heads  of  the 
variety. 

Tk'^'^mim  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Bela  S.  Hastings,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
drovers  from  Vermont,  in  supplying  cattle  for  the 
Boston  market,  gave  his  experience  and  observation 
in  relation  to  fattening  stock,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Caledonia  County  Farmers'  Club  : 

He  said  the  main  object  of  the  farmer  was  to  get 
the  most  out  of  his  fodder.  It  does  not  pay  to  feed 
grain  to  a  poor  creature,  one  that  does  not  take  on 
flesh  rapidly.  Farmers  will  do  better  to  dispose  of 
such  stock  for  what  it  will  bring,  and  procure  ani- 
mals of  good  style.  He  believed  that  one-half  of 
the  grain  fed  was  wasted  by  not  being  fed  to  good 
cattle.  Another  important  point  is,  farmers  do  not 
feed  heavy  enough.  He  would  commence  with  as 
much  feed  as  they  would  bear  first,  and  then  in- 
crease. In  feeding  twelve  quarts  of  meal,  the  last 
four  quarts  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  first 
four  for  fattening  purposes.  Some  farmers  complain 
that  they  do  not  get  pay  for  the  grain  they  teed  out, 
but  he  had  noticed  that  it  was  only  those  that  fed 
light  thftt  thus  complained.  Whether  the  animal 
was  to  be  fed  a  long  or  short  time,  he  would  recom- 
mend heavy  feeding.  Mr.  Hastings  said  he  knew 
nothing  better  than  corn  meal.  The  cob  is  not 
worth  much,  if  anything.  Those  persons  of  whom 
he  purchased  fat  stock,  who  were  the  most  success- 
ful, and  made  it  most  profitable,  were  those  who 
fed  meal  largely.  If  a  farmer  has  potatoes  or  other 
roots,  it  is  well  enough  to  feed  those  in  part,  but  a 
farrner  will  do  better  to  exchange  some  of  his  roots 
for  corn,  than  to  feed  roots  altogether.  It  is  im- 
portant to  feed  regularly  and  not  too  often,  as  the 
stock  will  eat  and  lie  down  and  ruminate.  It  is 
better  to  feed  cattle  but  three  times  a  day,  and  sheep 
but  once. 

The  "Maryland  Farmer"  $1.50  per  annum. 


THE  COST  OF  FENCES. 

A  writer  in  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Report  for 
1864  says  :  ''The  fences  of  the  United  States  have 
cost  more  than  the  houses,  cities  included ;  more 
than  the  ships,  boats,  and  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion, which  sail  the  ocean,  lakes,  and  rivers;  more 
than  our  manufactories,  of  all  kinds,  with  their  ma- 
chinery ;  more  than  any  one  class  of  property, 
aside  from  real  estate,  except,  it  may  be  the  railroads 
of  our  country."  This  may  seem  like  an  exaggera- 
ted statement,  but  a  little  estimate  will  show  that 
it  is  not  so  extravagant  as  would  at  first  appear. 

The  first  cost  of  the  fences  of  New-York  State  was 
between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars.  Robinson  gives  it  as  $114,000,000. 
Assuming  this  to  be  approximately  correct  and  esti- 
mating the  first  cost  of  the  fences  of  other  States  on 
the  same  basis,  we  have,  as  the  total  first  expense  of 
the  fences  of  the  whole  country  the  vast  sum  of  $1,- 
296,000,000. 

This  requires  to  be  renewed  once  in  ten  years, 
giving  $129,600,000  as  the  annual  cost,  to  which 
should  be  added,  however,  at  least  half  as  much' 
more  for  repairs,  making  the  aggregate  of  $194,- 
400,000  as  the  annual  national  expense — a  sum,  we 
believe,  below  the  actual  figures,  yet  quite  beyond 
comprehension,  Nicholas  Biddle  estimated  that  the 
"fence- tax"  of  Pennsylvania  was  ten  million  dollars 
a  year.  General  James  T.  Worthington,  of  Ohio, 
says  that  there  are  18,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Ohio 
inclosed  with  45,000  miles  of  fences,  at  a  prime  cost 
of  $115,000,000  and  at  a  yearly  expense  for  repairs, 
etc.,  of  $7,680,000 

If  roadside  and  boundary  fences  can  be  dispensed 
with,  half  the  cost  of  fencing  will  be  saved.  That 
cost  is  now  an  annual  tax  of  $1.50  on  every  acre  of 
improved  land  in  the  United  States — the  "fence-tax" 
being  twice  or  thrice  as  great  as  the  aggregate  of  the 
Sta\e  and  local  taxes  combined. 

Why  can  not  a  large  portion  of  this  outlay  be 
saved  for  some  profitable  investment?  Every  dol- 
lar rescued  from  fences  may  be  added  to  produc- 
tive wealth.  -Fences  are  dead  capital  ;  they  pay  no 
interest,  and  are  a  constant  drain  upon  the  pocket. 
As  Mr.  Gretley  says,  "We  poison  our  land  with 
fences ;  they  are  a  shelter  for  weeds,  as  well  as  a 
vast  and  useless  expense."  The  indirect  waste 
which  they  inflict  is  almost  as  great  as  their  direct 
cost.  A  Virginia  zigzag  fence  occupies  five  acres 
for  every  hundred  inclosed,  thus  imposing  a  five 
per  cent  tax  on  the  market  value  of  the  soil — a  tax 
that  would  be  felt  to  be  oppressive  if  it  were  for  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt  instead  of  to  shelter 
a  growth  of  weeds. 

Shall  we  fence  stock  out  or  in  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  people  now  expend  four  times  as  much 
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money  to  fence  stock  out  as  wou'd  be  required  to 
fence  it  in.  Our  present  custon,  which  comaiands 
universal  fencing,  is  the  worst  blunder  the  practi- 
cal American  people  ever  made.  Enterprising  and 
original  in  many  matter^,  they  are  here  following 
slavishly,  generation  after  generation,  the  habit  of 
the  earliest  English  colonies — following  it,  though 
very  expensive  and  inconvenient,  because  it  is  "the 
good  old  way."  Europe  has  learned  a  more  ration- 
al method.  There  are  ten  times  as  many  fences  in 
Illinois  as  in  Germany  ;  and  Dutchess  County,  in 
New  York,  has  more  than  all  France.  In  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland  farmers  hold  their  lands  in 
common,  with  only  narrow  paths  between. 

The  continental  system  of  having  few  or  no  fences 
is  evidently  the  best ;  and  even  exclusive  England  is 
slowly  adopting  it.  America  will  inevitably  follow  ; 
for  economy,  taste,  thorough  tillage,  fair  play,  and 
good  sense  command  it,  and  the  time  will  come  be- 
fore many  years,  when  the  absence  of  farm  fences 
will  be  a  sign  of  progressive  culture. 

The  immense  cost  of  sustaining  fences;  the  incon- 
venience of  having  them  always  in  the  way  of  tho- 
rough tillage,  and  of  easy  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
premises  ;  the  impassible  snow-drifts  accumulated 
by  them  ;  the  shelter  they  afford  to  weeds  and  bri- 
ars ;  the  protection  they  afford  to  many  of  the  worst 
animal  pests  of  the  farm,  and  their  unsightly  appear- 
ance generally  throughout  the  country,  as  the  re- 
ceptacle of  stone  heaps,  piles  of  brush  and  dead  trees, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  countless  acres  rendered  worse 
than  useless  by  their  occupancy,  would  seem  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  disposing  of  fences  wherever  not 
indispensable  for  purposes  of  pasturing. — Peo^fW s 
Journal. 

HoNKY  Locust, — The  editor  of  the  Gardener's 
Monthly  says  that  the  honey  locust  is  an  admirable 
hedge  plant  for  cold  climates,  and  is  far  better  than 
any  other  plant  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  thin. — 
There  is  one  great  adranta-ge  which  it  possesses 
over  other  plants.  The  osage  orange,  for  instance, 
has  thorns  on  its  young  growth,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  them;  but  thorns  come  out  of  the  old  wood  of 
the  locust  and  continue  to  come  out  year  after  year, 
branching  and  growing  simply  as  thorns,  and  no- 
thing will  dare  go  through  a  hedge  of  this  plant, 
even  although  there  should  be  a  tolerably  large  gap 
invitingly  open. 

Protection  Against  Borers, — The  State  Ento- 
mologist of  Missouri  says  that  the  washing  of  fruit- 
trees  with  scap,  or  the  application  of  any  alkaline 
solution,  is  an  infallible  protection  against  borers; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  some  of 
the  most  extensive  fruit-growers  in  that  section. 
We  have  told  our  readers  this  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago. 


WHAT  AILS  THE  FOWLS  ? 

BY  3.  8.  IVKS. 

This  question,  so  often  asked,  which,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  management  and  mode  of  keeping, 
would  be  impossible  to  answer  satisfactorily,  as  in 
most  cases  all  remedies  are  unavailing  while  the 
cause  of  the  disease  remains.  I  believe  that  ninety 
cases  in  one  hundred,  if  the  laws  of  health  are  care- 
fully studied,  that  we  need  fear  no  disease  in  our 
poultry.  Too  many  fowls  are  often  kept  together, 
in  ill-veatilated  coops,  and  the  droppings  not  re- 
moved daily.  There  are  many  rules  to  be  observed 
in  the  management  of  poultry,  any  one  of  which, 
if  neglected,  will  produce  disease  in  the  fowls,  and 
unprofitableness  to  the  breeder.  A  thoroughly 
ventilated  coop,  dryness,  a  varied  grain  diet,  fresh 
water,  and  regularity  in  feeding,  are  the  most 
essential  rules  to  be  observed.  Never  over-feed.  It 
is  true,  less  food  will  be  consumed  by  keeping  it 
before  them,  as  they  will  soon  be  disgusted  by  the 
sight  of  food,  and  become  void  of  that  activity 
necessary  to  health  and  the  production  of  eggs. 

My  stock  birds  number  one  hundred  fowls.  They 
are  kept  in  ten  separate  coops,  each  apartment  be- 
ing twelve  feet  square,  with  glass  front.  In  the 
month  of  August  one  foot  of  pasture  turf,  covered 
with  six  inches  of  gravel,  is  placed  in  each  coop  ; 
by  winter  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  This  is  spaded 
over  once  a  week,  supplying  the  fowls  with  fresh 
grass  all  winter.  The  following  spring  the  soil  is 
removed  to  the  compost  pile,  which,  when  mixed 
with  one  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  or 
wood  ashes,  supplies  my  corn  field  with  a  most 
valuable  fertilizer,  nearly  all  the  gravel  having  been 
consumed  by  the  fowls.  Few  are  aware  of  the 
large  quantity  of  gravel  required  during  the  winter 
months.  In  feeding,  I  lake  my  bucket  of  corn  at 
daylight,  feeding  until  the  fowls  are  satisfied.  One 
pint  of  oats  is  also  fed  to  each  coop  for  one  week, 
following  each  week  with  barley,  wheat  and  buck- 
wheat. At  noon  they  receive  their  corn  until  sat- 
isfied ;  at  night,  one  quart  of  oats.  One  pound  of 
beef  is  allowed  each  coop  twice  a  week  ;  fresh  water 
twice  each  day,  and  the  droppings  removed  every 
morning.  My  favorite  breed,  as  I  have  often  stated, 
is  the  Light  Brahma.  When  properly  bred,  in  my 
opinion,  they  have  no  equal. — The  Poulterer. 


How  TO  Make  Hens  Lay. — Give  plenty  of  wheat 
as  well  as  corn,  and  when  feeding  with  dough,  mix 
wheat  bran,  coarse  flour,  or  even  fine  flour  of  wheat 
with  Indian  meal.  Wheat  and  corn  are  the  best 
things.  Treated  in  this  way  they  will  "lay  like 
witches." — Cor.  Mass.  Ploughman. 
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MAKING  CHEESE  FROM  A  FEW  COWS. 

X.  A.  WILLARD. 

Sometimes  people  who  have  but  two  or  three 
cows  would  like  to  make  a  few  cheeses  for  family 
use.  If  there  happen  to  be  three  or  four  neighbors 
similarly  situated — that  is,  each  having  but  a  few 
cows — it  will  be  a  good  plan  for  all  to  join  together, 
delivering  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  daily  at  some 
central  neighbor's  house  where  the  cheese  is  to  be 
made.  There  will  be  no  very  great  trouble  in  this, 
and  by  assisting  each  other  all  may  be  supplied. 
As  the  labor  in  manufacture  will  be  no  more  for 
ten  pails  of  milk  than  for  four,  and  as  the  cheese 
can  then  be  made  up  at  once,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  associate  together  wherever  it  is  practicable. 
Now  ten  pails  of  milk  will  make  say  twenty-five 
gallons,  and  the  twenty-five  gallons  will  give  a 
cheese  of  twenty  pounds,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  over. 

If  the  milk  is  worked  in  the  manner  we  have 
described  in  the  previous  article  referred  to,  the 
curds  may  be  pressed  in  a  hoop  eleven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  the  same  in  height.  Small 
cheeses  of  this  kind  need  not  be  bandaged.  After 
coming  from  the  hoop  they  should  be  oiled  over 
with  a  little  fresh  butter,  to  prevent  the  rind  from 
checking,  and  may  be  placed  upon  the  pantry  shelf, 
— They  will  need  turning  every  day,  giving  the 
surface  a  smart  rubbing  with  the  hand,  which  will 
prevent  the  cheese  flies  from  securing  a  safe  deposit 
ot  their  eggs. 

If  the  rind  of  the  cheese  gets  dry  it  will  be  well 
to  oil  again  with  fresh  butter.  If  properly  cared 
for,  the  cheese  will  begin  to  be  mellow  in  four  or 
five  weeks  and  will  be  eatable,  though  age  will 
improve  it,  and  when  six  months  old  it  should  be 
of  delicious  flavor  and  quality,  if  well  made. 

But  if  the  quantity  of  milk  is  too  small  to  make 
a  curd  for  one  pressing,  then  resort  may  be  had  to 
what  is  termed  double  curds.  These  are  managed 
after  the  following  manner  : 

The  milk  is  treated  precisely  as  if  there  was  suffi- 
cient for  a  cheese.  After  the  curds  have  been  drained 
and  slightly  salted,  and  are  ready  for  the  hoop, 
they  are  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  in  the  cellar  until 
next  day.  Then  after  the  next  curds  are  ready, 
the  previous  day's  curds  are  treated  with  warm 
whey,  so  that  they  may  be  broken  up,  when  they 
are  drained  and  the  two  days'  curds  are  thoroughly 
mingled  together  and  salted.  They  are  then  put 
to  press,  and  will  unite  together  the  same  as  if  they 
had  been  a  "one  day's  cheese." — We  have  seen 
some  most  excellent  cheese  made  in  this  way — the 


cheese  as  fine  in  flavor  and  quality  aa  one  would 
wish  to  see. 

Sometimes  curds  are  kept  in  this  way  three  days 
or  more,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated 
to  make  a  cheese  of  the  desired  size.  In  this  way 
cheese  can  be  made  when  only  one  cow  is  kept. 
Indeed  we  have  often  eaten  of  cheese  made  from  the 
milk  of  one  cow,  and  it  was  very  good  cheese  too  ; 
much  better  than  some  factorys  make  which  we 
have  tasted. 

There  is  another  way  of  managing  the  curds 
called  "grafting."  As  soon  as  the  curds  are  ready 
they  are  put  to  press.  The  next  day  the  hoop  is 
taken  off",  and  a  thin  scale  taken  from  the  top  of 
the  cheese  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  top  rind  and 
the  upper  edges  being  pared  off,  the  parings  are 
broken  up  and  warmed  by  the  addition  of  whey. 
They  are  then  mingled  with  the  new  curds,  which 
are  then  placed  in  the  hoop  on  top  of  the  previous 
day's  cheese  and  put  to  press.  The  two  days' 
curds  will  adhere,  and  in  this  way  small  quantities 
of  milk  may  be  utilized  in  cheese-making.  We 
once  knew  an  old  dairy-woman,  who  kept  a  few 
cows  and  "grafted"  her  cheese  three  times.  So 
nicely  did  she  manage  it,  and  of  such  really  fine 
quality  were  her  goods,  that  her  "grafted  cheese" 
sold  in  the  market  at  the  highest  price,  and  some 
very  sharp  dealers  never  suspected  how  the  cheese 
were  made. 

Grafted  cheese  should  always  be  bandaged,  for 
unless  the  whey  is  very  thoroughly  drained  from 
the  curds,  the  two  sections  or  grafts  will  not  adhere 
so  firmly  as  the  parts  where  they  are  not  joined. 
It  is  a  very  good  plan  in  grafting  cheese,  after  par- 
ing ott'the  rind  as  we  have  described,  to  cut  across 
the  cheese  two  or  three  times,  taking  out  a  small 
triangular  strip.  Some  people  after  paring  the 
rind  make  the  upper  surface  rough  by  scraping  with 
the  point  of  a  knife.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  new  curds  a  stronger  hold  on  those 
of  the  previous  day. 

Now  that  we  have  explained  the  manner  of  making 
"  double  curded  cheese,"  we  hope  no  one  will  be 
deterred  from  trying  their  hand  at  cheese-making 
on  account  of  having  the  milk  of  only  a  few  cows. 
—  Wtstern  Rural. 


Water  for  Sheep. — A  correspondent  of  the  West- 
ern Rural  asks  if  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  his  sheep 
with  water.  It  answers.  Yes.  Not  that  they  will 
not  live  without  it,  for  we  have  known  them  to  be 
without  drinking  for  a  month,  and  apparently  suf- 
fer but  little  if  any  inconvenience.  But  we  have 
also  noticed  that  where  they  have  access  to  good, 
pure  water,  no  animal  resorts  to  it  with  more  regu- 
larity, or  partakes  of  it  with  more  seeming  satis- 
faction. Especially  do  we  think  it  important  that 
ewes  with  unweaned  lambs  should  have  water  with- 
in easy  reach. 
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PREPARING  POULTRY  FOR  MAREET. 

We  fatten  the  poultry  as  lonpr  as  thought  proper, 
but  do  not  feed  Ihem  for  two  days  before  the  day 
of  killing,  80  as  to  leave  iheir  crops  •rapty,  for 
when  those  with  full  crops  are  dressed,  the  flesh  on 
and  around  the  crop  becomes  blue,  and  renders  them 
less  salable  on  this  account.  Having  put  a  keen  edge 
on  a  small  bladed  penknife,  we  hang  the  fowls  up 
by  the  legs,  to  strings  put  up  for  that  purpose.  We 
stick  them  in  the  mouth,  or  rather  the  throat,  by 
putting  the  knife  in  the  mouth.  It  is  best  to  make 
a  deep  cross-cut,  and  to  hold  the  head  of  the  fowl 
down  until  it  ceases  to  struggle,  when  it  can  be  left 
until  thoroughly  bled.  After  killing,  the  birds 
should  be  conveyed  to  some  suitable  building,  to 
prevent  the  feathers  from  blowing  away,  and  they 
should  be  picked  while  yet  warm — of  course  with- 
out scalding,  for  that  makes  them  look  peaked. 
Remove  the  feathers  with  a  very  quick  motion, 
taking  a  few  in  the  band  at  a  time.  Be  careful 
while  picking  the  largest  feathers  that  support  the 
wings,  so  as  not  to  tear  the  flesh.  Keep  all  the 
dififerent  feathers  in  separate  places  ;  the  refuse  onf  s, 
such  as  the  large  ones  and  quills,  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  manure-pile,  while  the  other  or  good  ones 
should  be  put  in  some  convenient  place  for  future 
use.  If  the  fowl  be  a  turkey,  pick  the  body,  legs 
and  neck  clean,  leaving  the  large  feathers  on  the 
tail  and  tip  of  the  wings  Chickens  are,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  divested  of  all  their  covering,  unless  the 
samples  are  extra  large  and  finely  dressed,  when 
the  feathers  are  left  on  the  last  joint  of  the  wings, 
and  then  tied  in  pairs.  Ducks  and  geese  are  de- 
prived of  all  their  feathers.  Geese  are  sold  singly, 
but  ducks  are  done  up  in  pairs,  and  are  mostly 
killed  by  being  stuck  in  the  neck. 

Packing. — In  packing  poultry,  do  not  do  as  some 
writer  on  this  subject  says,  "draw  and  salt  ihem 
slightly,"  but  be  sure  to  use  a  good  clean  box.  The 
wings  should  be  pressed  as  close  to  the  body  as 
possible.  Settle  the  fowls  in  layers  in  the  boxes, 
so  as  to  fix  them  in  their  proper  positions,  and  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  injury  to  the  outer  skin 
in  transportation.  When  a  box  is  full,  put  some 
fresh  clean  straw  on  the  top,  and  also  in  the  bottom 
and  sides,  if  thought  best.  Nail  on  the  top  securely, 
mark  the  exact  tare  and  net  weight  of  the  package, 
address  the  box  plainly,  ship  it  to  some  responsible 
dealer,  and  you  will  undoubtedly  receive  satisfac- 
tory prices  when  compared  with  current  rates  — 
Hearth  and  Home. 

All  permanent  improvements  of  land  look  to  lime 
for  their  basis. 


PAcma  EGas. 

Always  in  packing  eggs  put  the  large  end  down. 
The  vitality  of  eggs  packed  this  way  is  as  2  to  1, 
if  packed  the  small  end  down.  Mr.  Wright,  the 
celebrated  author,  says  that  repeated  experiments 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  to  his  entire  satisfaction, 
and  that  "eggs  a  month  old  when  packed  this  way 
are  perfectly  good  for  hatching,  and  thus  the  eggs 
of  valuable  birds  can  be  kept  till  a  hen  is  ready  for 
them,  or  they  can  be  sent  long  distances  with  hope 
of  success.  This  is  a  subject  of  importance,  and  we 
hope  our  correspondents  will  make  a  note  of  their 
experiments  and  the  results  and  give  the  readers  of 
the  Poulterer  the  benefit  of  them. 

Period  op  Gbstation. — The  following  will  be 
found  correct  as  the  shortest,  mean  longest  period 
and  of  Gestation : 

Turkey .—'Qhovi^i  period'24  days,  mean  27,  long- 
est 30. 

Hen. — Shortest  period  19  days,  mean  21,  longest 
24. 

i>wc/t.— Shortest  period  28  days,  mean  30,  longest 
32. 

G'ooie.— Shortest  peiiod  27  days,  mean  30,  longest 
32. 

Food  fob  Chicks.— Chicks  under  two  weeks 
should  be  fed  as  often  as  every  two  hours ;  be  care- 
ful and  feed  no  more  than  they  will  eat  up  clean 
each  time.  The  first  feed  should  be  given  as  soon 
after  daylight  as  possible,  the  last  jast  at  dark. — 
See  that  your  chicks  have  green  food  ;  if  they  are 
not  where  they  can  reach  it  mix  it  with  their  feed  ; 
grass,  chopped  fine,  lettuce,  etc.  A  little  meat  once 
a  day  with  their  food  is  a  good  thing. 

Cure  for  Roup. — As  soon  as  a  fowl  shows  symp- 
toms of  Roup,  remove  it  at  once  to  a  warm,  dry 
place,  bathe  the  head  with  warm  water  and  give  a 
dose  of  three  or  four  Compound  Lobelia  pills  (which 
can  be  had  at  most  drug  stores)  repeat  the  dose  once 
a  day,  until  a  cure  is  effected,  not  omitting  to  bathe 
the  head.  I  have  had  good  success  with  the  above, 
but  the  disease  has  always  been  in  the  first  stages, 
as  I  think  if  taken  then  it  saves  much  trouble. — 
Cor.  Poultry  Bulletin. 

The  following  recipe  has  been  found  an  efifectaal 
remedy  for  scruff  on  the  legs  of  poultry  : 

20  grains  carbonate  of  soda  ;  one  ounce  of  lard  ; 
1  drachm  sulphur.  Apply  it  occasionally  to  the 
legs  till  a  healthy  appearance  is  restored. 

Double  flowering  geraniums  are  fast  becoming 
universal  favorites,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
take  first  rank  for  some  years  to  come,  with  all 
lovers  of  the  beautiful. 
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The  AGRiCDLTOHAii  Fairs  in  Virginia  will  com- 
mence as  follows:  Wytheville,  Southwestern  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  Society,  October  11.  Winches- 
ter, Shenandoah  Valley  Agricultural  Society,  Oc- 
tober 18.  Lynchburg,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society,  October  24.  Staunton,  Augusta  County 
Fair,  October — .  Petersburg,  Petersburg  Agricul- 
tural Society,  October  24.  Richmond,  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  October  31. 


Agricultural  Congress. — A  meeting  of  delegates 
from  agricultural  societies,  embracing  every  section 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  held  at  Nashville, 
October  3,  the  object  being  the  organization  of  an 
Agricultural  Congress.  The  Tennessee  State  fair 
commences  the  same  day. 


To  Pmit  Growers. 

The  Cambridge  (Md.)  Herald  has  a  number  of 
letters  from  commission  merchants  in  Biltimoreand 
New  York,  urging  it  to  advise  farmers  to  be  more 
careful  in  picking  and  shipping  fruit.  They  all 
urge  that  fruit  should  be  allowed  to  attain  its  full 
growth,  but  gathered  before  it  gets  soft.  Mr.  A. 
writes  : 

"I  have  sold  in  New  York  to-day  one  hundred 
boxes  of  peaches  that  does  not  clear  expenses  to  the 
fruit  grower,  but  had  he  selected  from  the  hundred 
boxes  fifty  boxes  of  good  fruit,  and  f(d  the  rest  to 
the  hogs,  they  would  have  cleared  to  the  growers 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  hundred  boxes  of  peaches 
sold  for  one  dollar  a  box,  and  the  expenses  were 
more  than  this  amount,  for  freight,  commission  and 
cartage  in  New  York  amounted  to  nineiy-one  cents 
per  box,  leaving  but  nine  cents  per  box  for  gather- 
ing and  cartage  here.  About  one-fourth  of  these 
peaches  were  soft  and  mashing  up,  and  spoiled  the 
appearance  of  those  in  good  condition.  One-halt 
of  the  lot  were  fine  peaches,  and  had  they  been 
shipped  by  themselves  would  have  brought  three 
dollars  a  box.  One-fourth  of  them  were  hard  and 
would  not  have  been  ripe  for  a  week."  Certainly 
this,  adds  the  Herald^  is  the  condition  of  much  of 
the  fruit  that  leaves  Cambridge,  and  it  continues  : 
"Will  our  fruit  growers  ever  learn  that  it  is  quality 
and  not  quantity  that  New  York  people  demand  ; 
that  they  will  pay  more  for  a  peck  of  good  fruit 
than  a  bushel  of  mixed,  indifferent  fruit.  That  it 
costs  just  as  much  to  transport  a  car  loaded  with 
the  commonest  kinds,  as  it  does  one  loaded  wiih 
the  most  delicious  and  choice  fruit ;  that  it  costs 
them  but  a  few  moments  to  cull  their  fruit ;  that 
first  quality  fruit,  like  the  first  quality  grain,  costs 
more  attention  and  more  care,  but  pays  in  the  end 
a  thousand  times  more.  We  sincerely  trust  the 
fruit  growers  will  profit  by  the  ksson  taught  them, 
from  the  fact  that  whilst  good,  choice  peaches  in 
New  York  maiket  will  clear  two  dollars  a  box,  un- 
ripe and  too  ripe  will  not  clear  a  cent." 


The  Cumblroand  (Md.,)  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Society. — The  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  met  in  extra 
session  recently  at  Cumberland,  to  perfect  arrange- 
ments for  the  fall  fair. 

The  list  of  premiums  to  be  offered  at  the  next  fair, 
to  be  held  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th  and  19th  days  of 
October  next,  was  submitted  by  the  committee,  and 
adopted.  The  list  will  differ  but  little  from  that  of 
last  year,  some  few  premiums  for  cattle,  etc.  having 
been  increased.  Chief  Marshal,  James  M.  Schley, 
was  re-elected,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Breugle  was  chosen 
for  Assistant  Marshal. 
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AGRICULTURE  A  FRAUD ! 

A  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  Times,  having  perused 
Horace  Greeley's  book  abont  farming,  with  the 
immediate  effect  of  becoming  muddled,  indites  the 
following,  which  be  is  careful  to  explain  is  "not  by 
H.  G  :" 

The  basest  fraud  of  earth  is  agriculture.  The 
deadliest  ignis  fatuus  that  ever  glittered  to  beguile, 
and  dazzled  to  betray,  is  agriculture,  I  speak  with 
feeling  on  this  subject,  for  I've  been  glittered  and 
beguiled,  and  dazzled  and  destroyed  by  this  same 
arch  deceiver. 

She  has  made  me  a  thousand  promises,  and  broken 
every  one  of  them. 

She  has  promised  me  early  potatoes,  and  the  rain 
has  drowned  them  ;  late  potatoes,  and  the  drought 
has  withered  them. 

She  has  promised  me  summer  squashes,  and  the 
worms  have  eaten  them  ;  winttr  squashes,  and  the 
bugs  have  devoured  them. 

She  has  promised  cherries,  and  the  curculio  has 
stung  them,  and  they  contain  living  things,  uncome- 
ly to  the  eye,  and  unsavory  to  the  taste. 

She  has  promised  strawberries,  and  the  young 
chickens  have  enveloped  them,  and  the  eye  cannot 
see  them. 

She  has  promised  tomatoes,  and  the  old  hens  have 
encompassed  them,  and  the  hand  cannot  reach 
them. 

No  wonder  Cain  killed  his  brother.  He  was  a 
tiller  of  the  ground.  The  wonder  is  that  he  didn't 
kill  his  father,  and  then  weep  because  he  hadn't  a 
grandfather  to  kill.  No  doubt  his  Early  Rose  pota- 
toes, for  which  he  paid  Adam  seven  dollars  a  barrel, 
had  been  cut  down  by  bogs,  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Euphrates.  His  Pennsylvania  wheat  had 
been  winter- killed,  and  wasn't  worth  cutting.  His 
Norway  oats  had  gone  to  straw,  and  would  not 
yield  five  pecks  per  acre,  and  his  black  Spanish 
watermelons  had  been  stolen  by  boys,  who  had 
pulled  up  the  vines,  broken  down  his  patent  picket 
fence,  and  written  scurri'ous  doggerel  all  over  his 
back  gate.  No  wonder  he  felt  mad  when  he  saw 
Abel  whistling  along  with  his  fine  French  merinoes, 
worth  eight  dollars  a  head,  and  wool  going  up 
every  day.  No  wonder  he  wanted  to  kill  some- 
body, and  thought  he'd  practice  on  Abel. 

And  Noah's  getting  drunk  was  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing. He  had  become  an  husbandman.  He  had 
thrown  away  magnificent  opportunities.  He  might 
have  had  a  monopoly  of  any  profession  or  business. 
Had  he  studied  medicine  there  would  not  have  been 
another  doctor  within  a  thousand  miles  to  call  him 
•  Qdack;"  and  every  family  would  have  bought  a 
bottle  of  "Noah's  Compound  Extract  of  Gopher 
Wood  and  Anti-Deluge  Syrup."    Asa  politician, 


he  might  have  carried  bis  own  ward  solid,  and 
controlled  two- thirds  of  the  delegates  in  every  Con- 
vention, As  a  lawyer,  he  would  have  been  retained 
in  every  case  tried  at  the  Ararat  Quarter  Session,  or 
the  old  Ark  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  But  he 
threw  away  all  these  advantages  and  took  to  agri- 
culture. For  a  long  time  the  ground  was  so  wet  he 
could  raise  nothing  but  sweet  flags  and  bulrushes, 
and  these  at  last  became  a  drug  in  the  market. 
What  wonder  that  when  at  last  he  did  get  half  a 
peck  of  grapes  that  were  not  stung  to  death  by 
Japhet's  honey  bees,  he  should  have  made  wine  and 
drowned  his  sorrows  in  a  "flowing  bowl." 

The  fact  is,  agriculture  would  demoralize  a  saint. 
T  was  almost  a  saint  when  I  went  into  it.  I'm  a 
demon  now.  I'm  at  war  with  everything.  I  fight 
myself  out  of  bed  at  four  o'clock,  when  all  my 
better  nature  tells  me  to  lie  still  till  seven.  I  fight 
myself  into  the  garden  to  work  like  a  brute,  when 
reason  and  instinct  tell  me  to  stay  in  the  house  and 
enjoy  myself  like  a  man.  I  fight  the  pigs,  the  chick- 
ens, the  moles,  the  birds,  the  bogs,  the  worms — 
everything  in  which  is  the  breath  of  life.  I  fight 
the  docks,  the  burdocks,  the  mullens,  the  thistles, 
the  grapes,  the  weeds,  the  roots — the  whole  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  I  fight  the  heat,  the  frost,  the  rain, 
the  hail — in  short,  I  fight  the  universe  and  get 
whipped  in  every  battle,  I  have  no  more  admira- 
tion to  waste  on  the  father  of  George  Washington 
for  forgiving  the  destruction  of  his  cherry  tree.  A 
cherry  tree  is  only  a  curculio  nursery,  and  the 
grandfather  of  his  country  knew  it.  I  hare  half  a 
dozen  cherry  trees,  and  the  day  my  young  Greorge 
Washington  is  six  years  old  I'll  give  him  a  hatchet 
and  tell  him  to  down  with  every  cherry  tree  on  the 
place. 

Tappahannock  Wheat. — J.  Thomson  Colton, 
Esq.,  of  Allen's  Fresh,  in  this  county,  has  sent  os  a 
sample  of  this  early  variety  of  wheat.  He  states 
that  the  grain  is  not  near  as  large  as  they  weie 
last  year,  but  the  heads  were  very  full  and  the  yield 
large,  producing  about  eighteen  bushels  to  the  acre, 
Mr.  C.  thinks  the  rice  birds,  which  were  in  the  field 
in  large  flocks,  must  have  destroyed  nearly  two 
bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  otherwise  the  yield  would 
have  been  considerably  more.  The  wheat  was  seeded 
on  ordinary  tobacco  land,  without  fertilizer  or  ma- 
nure, on  the  20th  of  September,  and  cot  on  the  6th 
of  June.  The  weight  of  one  peck  of  the  grain  was 
sixteen  and  a  half  pounds,  or  sixty-six  pounds  to 
the  bushel,  weighed  by  ordinary  counter  scales. 
Mr.  Colton  attributes  his  success  in  raising  good 
crops  of  wheat,  mainly  to  the  great  care  he  takes  in 
cleaning  the  seed.  His  practice  is  also  to  rid  the 
field  of  cockle  or  other  foreign  plants  by  polling 
them  up. — Port  Tobacco  Times. 
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From  the  Journal  of  Agriculture. 
WHAT  STOCK  TO  GET  FOR  OUR  DAIRIES,  AND 
HOW  TO  TREAT  IT. 

Some  people  become  discouraged  often  with  thor- 
ougbbred  stock,  especially  cattle.  The  reason  is, 
breeding  is  a  trade  and  has  got  to  be  learned,  and 
it  requires  much  care  and  discrimination. 

There  is  nothing  so  safe  as  the  native  breed — we 
mean  of  cattle.  There  are,  or  once  were,  thorough- 
breds. When  first  brought  over,  they  were  of  good 
blood,  particularly  as  regards  the  dairy  ;  and,  al- 
though they  have  deteriorated,  they  have  not  lost 
all  their  good  qualities.  Besides,  people  know  how 
to  treat  them,  that  is,  they  know  better  how  to 
treat  such  stock  than  the  current  high-bred  blood, 
which  must  be  kept  up. 

Little  judgment  is  required  with  our  common 
cattle;  the  most  is  treatment,  getting  back,  bring- 
ing up,  the  good  properties.  This  is  done,  not  by 
carein  breeding — that  has  already  been  accomplished 
— but  by  mere  good  usage.  Our  stock  has  been 
run  down.  So  many  generations  of  bad  treatment 
— and  only  bad — has  given  us  what  we  have,  and 
the  wonder  is,  that  it  has  not  given  us  worse.  There 
is  good  constitution,  good  digestion,  and  the  old 
habit  of  milk  is  not  yet  lost.  It  needs  but  oiling 
the  machinery  to  get  the  whole  thing  running  and 
doing  the  old  execution.  This  is  clearly  true,  and 
it  is  encouraging. 

Feed  your  calf  properly — regularly  and  liberally, 
but  in  no  case  excessively.  Make  a  good  impression, 
and  continue  that  impression.  Tender  grass  is 
good  for  that,  and  clover  best  of  all.  Of  course 
jou  bring  your  calf  to  grass  in  good  condition,  and 
gradually  get  it  used  to  it. 

Then,  your  calf  must  uave  shelter  from  the  rains, 
especially  the  cold  rains.  It  must  bed  at  home, 
and  it  will  probably  do  better  with  company,  but 
not  with  too  much  ;  there  must  be  no  annoyance. 
If  a  little  meal  is  to  be  given,  give  it ;  but  let  it  be 
sparingly.  It  is  better  to  bring  your  calf  to  grass 
hardy  and  growing  and  accustomed  to  eat  grass, 
and  largely — hay  and  grass;  it  will  not  relish  the 


grass  less  for  the  hay  it  had  when  it  goes  into  pas- 
ture, meadow  rather ;  a  dose-cropped  pasture  is 
not  what  is  wanted ;  meadow  (clover)  with  the 
green  leaves  tender  and  nutritious,  and  containing 
all  that  is  necessary  to  full  and  rapid  growth — not 
fat ;  you  do  not  want  to  fat  a  calf,  or  any  other 
young  animal,  that  you  wish  to  grow  to  maturity. 
But  grow  steadily  and  as  well  as  you  can — as  fast 
as  you  can  if  you  avoid  the  fat. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  thus  treat  a  calf  ai  d  briog  it 
up  into  a  cow.  You  are  not  only  adding  the  flesh 
but  developing  the  qualities,  the  butter  principle 
and  the  cheese  quality. 

Make  a  cow  as  early  as  you  conveniently  can,  and 
you  will  aid  this,  the  milk  principle;  and  you  will 
establish  the  habit,  and  the  young  animal  will  grow 
into  it.  It  will  expand  in  this  respect  (milk-pro- 
ducing) as  well  as  in  others,  which  it  would  less,  if 
introduced  later. 

We  have  thus  a  cow,  an  early  cow,  costing  com- 
paratively little;  and  we  have  made  her.  Now 
continue  the  good  treatment,  feeding  and  shelter, 
and  your  animal  will  improve  half  its  lifetime,  and 
perhaps  a  year  or  two  later.  We  have  had  them 
improve  till  at  twelve  ;  and  at  fifteen  they  were  as 
good  as  at  twelve — standing  still  the  three  years — 
and  then  going  down,  and  rather  rapidly,  the  teeth 
being  the  main  cause. 

But,  you  can  improve  a  badly  brought  up  cow. 
You  can  improve  her  greatly.  Indeed,  here  is  your 
greatest  profit.  You  can  buy  such  an  animal  rea- 
sonably cheap,  and  jou  have  a  wide  scope  for 
improvement — not  that  you  can  do  for  the  animal 
what  you  could  have  done  had  jou  had  the  charge 
of  it  from  calfhood  up. 

But  purchase  your  cows — if  purchase  jou  must 
— and  have  an  eye  out  to  good  points ;  they  tell 
(they  need  not  be  enumerated  here).  And  then 
improve  as  we  have  indicated.  Let  the  improvement 
(treatment)  be  permanent,  uninterrupted.  In  this 
way  our  dairies  are  made  what  we  now  and  then 
see  them  when  the  right  men  have  hold  of  them. 
In  this  way  our  greatest  profits  are  realized,  whether 
the  cattle  have  been  bred  by  us,  or  purchased  and 
only  improved.  It  matters  not  so  much  about  the 
carcass.  It  is  the  milk  that  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
we  want,  and  that  is  the  main  and  almost  the  only 
thing.  We  can  raise  our  butter  cheaper,  and  make 
more  profit  out  of  it  than  the  English  can,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary,  or  so  important,  that  we  have 
a  salable  animal  in  the  end.  If,  however,  thia  may 
as  well  be,  so  much  the  more  gain.  But  we  think 
it  is  not  so.  The  beet  milkers  are  not  the  best 
beef-makers,  ^.n^  vice  versa  ;  and  a  small  difference 
in  favor  of  the  pail  will  make  quite  a  difference  in 
the  course  of  the  lifetime  of  a  cow.  The  greatest 
success  we  think  is  found  in  our  American  dairies 
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under  such  circumstances.  At  least,  high  state  of 
success  is  realized,  and  we  may  with  safety  engage 
in  it.  This  is  probably  the  better  course  for  the 
general  farmer  or  dairyman.  For  the  adept  in 
breeding  grade  stock,  or  even  pure  blood,  may  be 
better. 

Select  your  stock,  treat  properly,  and  in  a  few 
years  you  have  a  firsl-class  dairy.  We  speak  where- 
of we  know.  Nothing  is  safer  than  this,  in  all 
farming.  Nothing  brings  in  more  money  on  an 
average,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  which  is  more,  if  anything,  than  the  rest.  It 
is  the  easiest  and  most  natural,  and  therefore  the 
best  way  to  improve  land.  This  we  see  here  in  the 
celebrated  dairy  districts ;  land  has  doubled  in  value, 
manurial  worth. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  stock — 
the  treatment  rather — and  that  our  common  breed 
— let  us  say  more  particularly  that  this  must  be 
done  with  care  and  judgment.  The  herd  must  not 
be  herded  too  close,  both  summer  and  winter.  This 
is  disastrous  more  or  less,  and  is  seen  everywhere. 
A  herd  will  never  do  so  well  as  a  single  cow  or  a 
few  cows.  The  stronger  will  hurt  the  weaker. 
There  is  also  an  influence  in  the  combined  breath 
of  a  score  or  two  of  cows  housed  in  the  winter.  It 
matters  n#t  what  your  ventilation  is,  this  is  the 
case.  Your  ventilation  cannot  exceed  the  proper 
bounds,  and  therefore  the  hurt  is  harbored.  We 
have  just  read  of  a  car  load  of  stock  (sheep  and 
calves)  having  been  suffocated,  actually  found  dead, 
every  one  of  them,  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  of 
this  case.  But  there  is  the  dread  of  the  weaker 
cow.  It  is  a  constant  thing,  and  a  constant  hurt. 
Separate,  then,  the  herd.  Dispose  of  the  vicious,  or 
set  them  apart.  So  with  the  weaker,  especially 
those  that  agree.  The  rest  may  be  kept  together 
if  the  herd  is  not  large:  But  do  not  crowd.  Do 
not  crowd  in  the  stable.  Our  stables  are  nut  roomy 
enough.  A  herd  of  cows  consume  a  great  deal  of 
air  in  a  night ;  and  the  effluvia  that  escapes — from 
skin  transpiration  and  faeces — is  immense.  In  a 
still  warmer  air  it  approaches  the  case  of  the  car 
above  mentioned.  More  stretch,  larger  stalls,  this 
is  what  is  wanted.  If  it  pays  to  make  one  cow 
comfortable,  it  will  pay  to  make  two  comfortable  ; 
and  how  high  must  the  figure  be  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  take  care  of? 

The  feed,  we  hold,  should  be  not  what  it  is,  in 
the  main,  the  same  as  the  shelter  should  not  be 
what  it  is,  in  the  main.  Nature  prepared  various 
food  for  men  and  animals.  But  she  prepared  grass 
as  the  main  food  for  cattle — as  the  one  food  that 
will  answer  all  the  purposes,  which  it  does,  and 
which  it  has  from  time  immemorial,  and  which  it 
will,  time  without  end.  Of  late  years  hay  is  the 
almost,  and  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  that  we 


know,  the  exclusive  feed  for  stock  in  winter — grass 
in  summer,  and  cured  grass  in  winter.  And  the 
stock — of  all  kinds — thrives  the  better.  Particularly 
is  it  the  more  healthy,  and  the  less  expensive.  There 
is  no  grain  to  feed  in  the  spring  to  lift  your  stock 
or  to  keep  it  from  falling,  it  is  still,  virtually,  in 
summer  pasture.  This  we  have  seen  ;  this  we  know; 
and  others  know  it;  and  yet  why  is  it  that  people 
wil'  adhere  to  the  old  uses . 

Give  good  hay,  early  cut  and  cured  ;  comfortable 
winter  quarters,  with  freedom  from  annoyance,  and 
clean  well-littered  stables, — and  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty ;  stock  will  do  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
and  better — that  is,  milch  cows  will,  in  the  recess 
of  milking.  Till  up  to  that  time  they  will  furnish 
a  superior  article  of  butter,  and  a  good  quantity  of 
it.  This  is  done  here.  Particularly  was  this  the 
case  the  past  winter  with  the  excellent  hay  crop 
which  never  was  equalled,  perhaps,  in  quantity  and 
quality,  in  this  section.  Grain  was  dispensed  with, 
and  stock  went  into  grass  in  the  best  condition, 
after  having  made  "fortunes"  of  butter.  Thus 
there  is  benefit  early  and  late  in  winter,  as  well  as 
during  the  summer,  while  the  short  term  of  rest 
from  milk  will  give  chance  for  increased  strength 
and  flesh,  preparatory  to  a  renewal  of  milk. 

This  treatment  would  not  be  a  new  thing  for 
thoroughbreds,  but  for  the  common  stock  of  the 
country  it  would  ;  and  they  would  improve  accord- 
ingly ;  the  thoroughbreds  would  not.  The  same 
objection  is  not  applicable  to  grades.  •  Give  us, 
then,  the  natives  to  improve  on  ;  this  is  the  expe- 
rience.— Herkimer  County,  N.  T.  F.  G.  ^ 

SPAYING  HOGS. 

J.  J,  B.  writing  to  the  Rural  Carolinian  on  this 
subject,  says  .  "  Hogs  to  be  operated  upon  should 
have  n©  food  for  at  least  twenty-fours  beforehand. 
I  use  a  stick  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter, eighteen  inches  long,  a  little  crooked  in  the 
middle,  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  side  to  side  on 
pole  or  rail ;  on  each  end  of  the  stick  a  strong 
string  of  soft  leather,  of  sufficient  length  to  make 
a  noose,  which  is  secured  to  each  hind  leg  above 
the  hock  joints,  then  hang  up,  and,  of  course,  her 
head  will  be  down,  and  so,  too,  will  all  the  intes- 
tines incline  down  and  be  out  of  the  way  ;  make 
an  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  in  the  abdo- 
men, between  first  and  second  sets  of  teats;  from 
hind  part  of  animal,  insert  thumb  and  forefinger, 
when  the  ovaries  are  easily  found  where  the  womb 
unites  with  the  body,  which  are  clipped  off  with  a 
sharp  knife.  I  use  in  sewmg  a  needle  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  strands  of 
shoemaker's  thread  twisted  together  and  waxed 
with  beeswax.  I  have  been  at  the  business  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  do  not  think  1  have  lost 
one  in  a  hundred.  I  pay  no  attention  to  zodiacal 
signs — have  been  noticing  of  late,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  friend,  and  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
they  bleed  less  when  operated  on  the  new  of  the 
moon.  I  never  spay  in  cold  weather,  but  never 
hesitate  on  account  of  heat  or  'dog  days.'  Ani- 
mals should  always  have  access  to  plenty  of  water. 
Spaying  greatly  improves  the  flesh,  and  they  are 
much  easier  fattened." 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  THEOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF 
THE  HOG. 

A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Post,  thus  ejjpatiates  on 
the  hog  : 

The  hog  has  been  in  disrepute  a  long  time,  at 
least  ever  since  he  began  to  play  his  Dart  in  the 

ancient  religions.  It  is  fashionable  to  ridicule  and  i  ^be  division  of  the  earth.  His  ears  and  feet  go 
denounce  him,  to  call  him  a  filthy  brute,  and  to!  souse;  his  brains  are  a  choice  dish  for  the  epicure, 
insist  that  he  is  the  dire  author  of  leprosy,  con- 1  His  tail  has  for  ages  been  claimed  by  successive  gen- 
sumption,  cancer,  scrofula,  and  the  most  disgusting  i  orations  of  children  as  their  particular  property, 
diseases  that  afflict  humanity.  This  is  the  teaching  |  Tradition  points  out  how  to  appropriate  it ;  roast 


manages  to  masticate  and  digest  considerable  pot- 
tage in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  hog  is  the  product  of  nature's  most  economi- 
cal thought.  There  is  no  part  that  cannot  be  utili- 
zed. His  flesh,  fat,  bristles,  hair,  hoofs,  and  bones 
are  all  turned  to  account.  "The  divisions  of  his 
unctuous  body,"  says  Apicius,  "are  as  familiar  as 

to 


of  prejudice,  not  of  science. 

The  bog  outlives  all  hostility,  and  laughs,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  success  of  his  slanderers.  Still  is  the 
reeking  roast  pig  the  sacrifice  of  many  a  dinner 
table,  and  still  is  the  rural  ceiling  festooned  with 
the  savory  sausage,  and  the  smoke  house  fragrant 
with  ham.  We  deal  with  facts,  not  sentiment. 
The  hog  is  a  true  cosmopolite — a  citizen  of  the 
world.  He  increases  and  multiplies,  and  inherits 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  He  is  as  ubiqui- 
tous as  the  bat.  He  does  not  stand  in  high  repute 
for  his  manners,  but  he  is  most  accommodating,  thri- 
ving with  equal  content  in  the  sty  of  the  rich  and 
the  kitchen  of  the  indigent.  He  wallows  sometimes, 
but  naturalists  tell  us  he  does  this  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  which  is  next  to  godliness — for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Pacific  Islanders  grease  themselves. 
Among  his  quaint  peculiarities  are  his  grunt  of  satis- 
faction and  his  squeal  of  remonstrance  and  reproach. 
He  should  never  be  fed  till  he  stops  his  squealing ; 
it  is  the  approved  method  of  breaking  him  of  the 
habit. 

Homer,  in  his  "Odyssey,"  honored  the  swine 
keeper  with  the  confidence  of  Ulysses,  and  why  not? 
The  hog,  called  stupid,  is  really  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  sagacious  of  animals.  The  game- 
keeper of  Sir  Henry  Mildway  actually  broke  a  black 
BOW  to  hunt  game  in  the  woods  ;  and  she  ran  in 
the  hunt  with  wonderful  success.  She  would  track 
gf  me,  back  and  stand,  and  point  patridges,  pheas- 
ants, snipes,  and  rabbits  as  skilfully  as  a  bred  point- 
er. She  would  bound  in  response  to  a  whistle,  and 
would  wag  her  head  and  squeal  with  delight  on  be- 
ing shown  a  gun. 

The  babylonian  Talmud  says:  '  Cursed  be  he 
that  breedeth  hogs  ;"  and  the  history  of  the  Macca- 
bees tells  us  that  the  scribe  Eleazer  walked  straight 
to  the  tortures  of  persecution  rather  than  eat  a  slice 
of  spare  rib,  heroically  preferring  the  martyr's  stake 
to  the  pork  steak.  This  animal  has  been  under  the 
ban  of  many  religions.  The  Mohammedans  learned 
rom  the  Jews,  as  the  Jews  had  previously  learned 
from  the  Egyptians,  to  hate  him  because  he  per- 
U^m^J  depljpe^  \g  "phew  the  cyd-"  but  \\q  still 


on  the  coals,  take  in  the  fingers,  and  eat  without 
salt." 

The  hog  is  the  statf  of  life,  the  arch  enemy  of 
famine,  the  poor  man's  best  friend.  Moreover,  in 
his  earlier  days,  he  is  strikingly  playful,  frisky, 
cunning,  and  graceful — as  much  more  interesting 
than  a  human  infant  of  the  same  age  as  the  latter  is 
more  interesting  than  so  much  putty.  In  adult 
pighood,  he  is  omnivorous  and  self  reliant,  bold 
and  expeditionary,  and  he  breeds  faster  and  keeps 
cheaper  than  any  other  domestic  animal. 

America  is  pre-eminently  the  home  of  the  Log  ; 
he  is  a  legical  deduction  from  Indian  corn.  He  was 
introduced  into  Virginia  in  1600,  and  here  he  multi- 
plied so  rapidly  that  the  colonists  were  compelled 
to  palisade  Jamestown — high,  to  keep  out  the  In- 
dians ;  close,  to  keep  out  the  hogs.  Mrs.  Hog  can 
produce  ten  to  twenty  at  a  birth,  as  often  as  twice 
a  year.  The  descendants  of  a  single  pair — allowing 
six  young  for  a  litter— would  amount  to  six  million 
in  fifty  yeais.  The  gratitude  of  the  country  is  due 
to  Cincinnati,  for  that,  by  assiduous  harvesting, 
she  keeps  down  the  inundation  which  constantly 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us  in  an  uncommon  ruiu. 


Bdckwhbat  as  a  Renovating  Crof.— Some  jears 
ago  farmers  in  this  region  experimented  considera- 
bly with  buckwheat  as  a  manurial  crop.  It  was 
thought  it  might  be  sown  to  advantage  on  a  sum- 
mer fallow  where  clover  had  been  turned  in,  and 
another  grown  to  enrich  the  soil.  Its  use  for  this 
purpose  has  not  been  continued  and  never  spread 
extensively.  The  results  were  not  favorable. — 
Buckwheat  seems  to  sour  the  land  ;  it  imparts  sub* 
stance  to  it  which  is  not  favorable  to  grain  grow- 
ing. Where  clover  can  be  grown  no  other  green 
crop  is  needed  for  foriching  thesoil.  It  is  a  coarser 
plant  than  clo^er  and  will  grow  under  more  unfa- 
vorable conditioLS,  on  colder  and  wetter  land,  and 
might  be  used  iu  Iccnliiies  where  clover  will  not 
thrive  as  a  crop  for  ploughing  under.  Another  ob- 
jection to  the  u&e  of  buckwheat  is  the  difficulty  of 
ridding  the  soil  of  it  when  it  has  once  seeded  on  a 
It  \^  ttnacious  enough  of  jis  fppt^pi^  to  b§ 


field, 
called 
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FLSXIELE  METAL  LINED  AND  WOOD  PUMPS. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  gradual  wearing  of  the 
bore  and  the  frequent  renewal  of  packing  the  plun- 
ger requires,  are  serious  objections  against  the  com- 
mon wooden  pump.  All  these  objections  we  suc- 
cessfully overcome  by  introducing  into  the  pump  a 
metallic  spring  lining,  made  of  galvanized  iron, 
copper  or  other  suitable  material.  The  top  and  bot- 
tom of  this  lining  (which  is  of  suflScient  length  to 
give  a  bearing  surface  for  the  plunger,)  are  turned 
out  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet  and  forced  into  the 
wood.  This  holds  the  lining  firmly  in  its  place,  at 
the  same  time  the  vertical  joint  is  so  constructed 
that  it  allows  the  spring  lining  to  expand  and  con- 
tract with  the  shrinking  and  swelling  of  the  wood, 
80  that  it  always  fits  the  bore  of  the  body  of  the 
pump.  This  gives  a  smooth  surface  for  the  plunger 
to  work  in.  The  plunger  also  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  is  the  most  perfect  wooden  plunger  in 
use,  combining  the  greatest  strength,  durability  and 
ginoplig-itj.    Ttie  joints  \7hich  connect  the  pipe  to 


the  pump  and  the  couplings  to  connect  the  pipe  are 
made  tapering,  which  secures  not  only  a  permanent 
and  perfect  fit,  but  a  fit  the  whole  length  of  the 
joint  instead  of  a?  in  the  old  method,  an  imperfect 
and  short  contact. 

The  length  of  the  pump  is  such  that  the  working 
pafts  are  placed  below  the  reach  of  frost  in  the  cold- 
est weather,  the  water  being  vented  just  above  the 
bucket,  so  that  although  the  upper  part  of  the  pump 
is  freed  from  water,  the  working  parts  remain  im- 
mersed, and  no  priming  is  required  in  starting. — 
These  improvements  are  so  cheaply  applied  that  the 
cost  is  but  slightly  increased  over  that  of  the  old 
style  wooden  pump.  For  sale  by  E.  Whitman  & 
Sous,  agents  for  Maryland. 

SEWERAGE  IN  SANDY  SOILS. 

The  Army  Sanitary  Commission  has  recently  fur- 
nished to  Dr.  Cunningham,  Sanitary  Commissioner 
with  the  government  of  India,  some  very  interesting 
replies  to  a  series  of  questions,  which  at  their  re- 
quest, he  framed  when  in  England  two  years  ago. 
Sandy  soils  are  usudlly  regarded  as  healthy,  and 
frequently  they  are  so  ;  but  under  certain  circum- 
stances they  are  attended  with  dangers  to  health, 
which  have  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  Army 
Sanitary  Commission.  Stiud  absorbs  sewerage  and 
foul  water  with  as  much  facility  as  it  does  pure  rain- 
water, or  pure  river-water.  This  absorbing  power 
of  sand  has  led  to  most  serious  results  to  health 
when  feeders  have  been  conducted  over  its  surface 
for  supplying  pure  water  to  a  town  or  station  from 
a  river  or  stream,  f-ven  at  a  cousiderable  distance. 
In  instances  of  ihis  kind,  the  first  indication  of  dau- 
ger  in  warm  climates  has  generally  been,  not  damp- 
ness of  subsoil,  but  severe  outbreaks  of  epidemic 
diseases.  Pure  rain-water  itself  will  even  become 
foul  water  before  it  enters  the  sand  if  it  falls  on  re- 
fuse fiith,  or  other  decaying  matter  left  on  the  surface. 
Some  most  severe  outbreaks  of  epidemic  diseases 
have  taken  place  in  dwellings  built  on  sandy  soils, 
and  have  been  traced  directly  to  the  foul  state  of 
the  surface  and  subsoil  from  cesspits,  or  from  dirty 
water,  or  sewage  draining  into  these  porous  soils. 
Whether  subsoil  drainage — the  point  discussed — 
should  be  adopted,  will  depend,  in  case  of  sandy,  as 
well  as  of  other  soils,  entirely  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  surface  is  used.  The  need  for  subsoil 
drainage,  we  are  told,  must  be  decided  irrespective 
of  the  local  geology.  Wherever  the  subsoil  does 
not  free  itself  rapidly  from  moisture  after  rainfall, 
there  should  be  subsoil  drainage. 

The  Cotswold  is  a  large,  fine  mutton  sheep,  and 
will  shear  from  ten  to  sixteen  pounds  of  wool.  The 
carcass  often  weighs  over  two  hundred  pounds  at 
two  years  old ;  and  will  be  worth  several  cents 
more  per  poqn4  than  the  conjiQoa  brfed. 
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ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE. 

History  of  a  Clay  Farm— Flowing  l>y  Steam-- 
Anglo-American  Ideas— A  Farm  Cliem- 
Ist—How  it  All  was  Mode  to  Pay. 

A  late  letter  from  CharlesBarnard,  the  well-known- 
practical  minded  litterateur  to  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  one  of  the  most  original  as  well  as  characteristic 
and  practically  successful  farming  experiments  of 
our  time.    The  letter  is  dated  London,  June  26th  : 

The  old-fashioned  farming  of  England  does  not 
differ  greatly  Irom  tbft  common  farming  of  the  north- 
ern United  States.  The  crops  are  slightly  diff"erent, 
the  buildings  very  different,  but  the  various  farm 
processes  are  nearly  identical.  Plow  and  sow  and 
reap — they  mean  the  same  in  both  countries.  When 
we  come  to  the  young  farmers  everything  is  chang- 
ed. Science  and  brains  are  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  toiling  hands,  and  farming  is  about  to  enter 
upon  a  new,  more  honorable  and,  if  possible  a  more 
useful  stage.  It  is  becoming  an  ar^,  and  joung 
men  of  culture  and  capital  are  preparing  to  win  the 
golden  rewards  that  rightfully  belong  to  that  first 
of  all  professions— agriculture. 

As  to  which  leads  in  high  farming  my  opinion  is 
thai  America,  if  not  leading,  is  destined  to  lead. 
As  this  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  us  we 
will  drop  it.  Let  us,  for  our  own  benefit,  examine 
"what  our  cousins  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  far- 
mers are  doing. 

CITY  FARMERS 

These  gentlemen  farmers,  with  their  chemists  and 
steam  plows,  are  making  a  deal  of  stir  in  England. 
The  sturdy  old  toilers,  born  and  brought  up  on  the 
soil,  gaze  with  scorn  upon  their  snorting  engines 
and  bags  of  phosphates.  "Oh  !  he'll  fail  soon.  He 
does  not  do  as  his  grandfather  did,  and  he'll  soon 
see  the  end  of  the  land  and  his  money." 

Wait  a  bit.  Seems  to  me  the  crops  on  the  city 
man's  farm  appear  very  respectable.  Let's  have  a 
good  look  at  the  place  and  its  produce.  Taking  the 
railway  let  us  run  into  the  county  of  Hertford  and 
visit  a  remarkable  farm  in  the  town  of  Sawbridge- 
worth.  On  leaving  the  cars  we  pass  through  a  fine 
farming  district.  Of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  and  of  the  picturesque  old  farmhouses, 
we  have  nothing  to  say.  Photographs  have  made 
both  familiar.  We  will  only  remark,  in  passing, 
upon  the  excessively  disagreeable  surroundings  of 
all  the  rural  dwellings,  and  upon  the  pretty  but 
absurd  English  hedges.  How  the  farmer's  wife  can 
allow  her  visitors  to  approach  the  door  through 
such  a  slough  of  barnj-ard  offenses  is  past  finding 
out.  In  America  we  at  least  thrust  the  barn,  with 
its  sights,  sounds  and  smell,  out  of  sight,  and  do 
not  leave  it  before  the  parlor  window.  As  for  the 
hedges  about  which  so  much  poetry  has  been  wast- 
ed, they  are  a  blunder — a  nest  for  vermin,  the  home 
of  the  weeds  and  a  bar  to  good  culture. 

AN  ENGLISH  FARM. 

Ah,  now  we  reach  something  diflfeienl.  Coming 
out  of  the  close  and  narrow  lanes  we  enter  a  new 
country.  The  high  hedge  that  entirely  shut  out  the 
view  gives  place  to  a  feuEible  two-feet-high  railing, 
or  stone  wall,  and  the  country  spreads  out  wide 
and  smooth  on  every  hand.  We  are  now  approach- 
ing the  centre  of  a  farm  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 


acres.  Yonder  is  the  dwelling  house,  with  its  group 
of  barns.  Evidently  the  owner  of  this  place  is  in 
advance  of  his  neighbors.  We  reach  the  pictur- 
esque old  house,  with  its  red  tile  roof  and  lattice 
windows,  and  ask  permission  to  see  the  place. 

The  owner,  Mr.  John  Prout,  of  London,  is  not  at 
home.  The  foreman,  a  very  intelligent  young  man, 
appears, 

"Like  to  see  the  place?  So  you  may  with  pleas- 
ure. From  America,  I  suppose?  Glad  to  hear  it. 
Mr.  Prout  lived  in  Canada  six  years.  He  was  a  far- 
mer there." 

That  accounts  for  things.  The  barns  and  out- 
buildings are  upon  American  plans,  and  much  bet- 
ter tlran  the  thatched  absurdities  of  England. — 
Though  they  do  stand  unpleasantly  near  the  house, 
yet  they  have  been  evidently  remodeled  upon  new 
ideas.  Crossing  the  yard  we  enter  a  stone  house, 
and  the  young  man  shows  a  huge  pile  of  crushed 
bones  and  a  number  of  bags  of  super-phosphates 
and  other  chemicals. 

We  go  out  upon  the  farm.  Next  the  entrance 
gate  is  a  field  of  wheat ;  fifty-five  acres — one  smooth 
square  of  growing  wheat.  The  heads,  just  appear- 
ing, glisten  in  the  warm  sunlight,  and  the  plants 
stand  tall,  thick  and  even,  a  triumph  of  agricultural 
science.  Never  in  America  or  England  have  I  seen 
such  wheat,  I  do  not  dare  to  say  much  about  it, 
for  fear  you  will  think  me  indulging  in  "travelers' 
tales,"  The  color  of  the  foliage  was  something  re- 
markable, and  the  size  of  the  straw  marvelous. 
From  the  wheat  we  pwss  through  all  the  six  fields 
into  which  the  place  is  divided.  With  the  exception 
of  about  forty  acres  of  clover  (injured  by  last  sum- 
mer's drought)  the  appearance  of  the  land  and  its 
growing  crops  was  something  almost  past  descrip- 
tion.   Success  had  crowned  this  farm,  if  no  olber. 

Standing  near  the  farmhouse,  the  entire-place  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  Not  a  hedge  marred  the  estate. 
The  only  divisions  were  by  the  road  where  the  steam- 
engine  traveled,  and  the  open  drains  where  the  uu- 
derdrains  discharged  themselves. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FARM. 

The  character  and  history  of  the  farm  was  given 
me,  in  part  by  the  foreman  and  in  part  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Rivers,  the  well-known  nursery  man,  who 
lives  in  the  same  town.  The  farm  is  what  is  called 
by  the  local  geologists  a  "boulder  clay."  It  con- 
tains some  chalk,  and  was  probably  at  one  time  the 
bed  of  an  old  lake.  This,  I  think,  is  correct.  It  is 
a  real  clay  faim.  It  has  been  occupied  for  a  long 
time.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  cultivated  upon  the 
"crop  and  tallow"  system.  Little  manure  was  used, 
and  when  its  present  owner  came  in  possession  it 
was  considered  a  wornout,  valueless  clay-bed. 

The  new  owner's  first  operation  was  to  remove 
all  the  hedges.  Eighteen  acres  of  land  were  at  onee 
added  to  the  estate.  Beyond  thin  fact  comment  on 
English  hedges  is  unnecessary.  Next,  every  rod  of 
ground  was  und«  rdrained.  These  tile  drains  were 
put  in  much  thicker  aud  steeper  than  usual.  Roads 
were  laid  out  radiating  Irom  the  buildings  in  the 
centre.  These  divided  the  place  into  six  fields. 
Upon  these  roads  the  iratiion  engine  travels  when 
at  work  plowing  or  cuhivaliug. 

THE  STEAM  PLOW 

used  is  of  the  Fov\ler  pattern,  and  works  upon  the 
"single  engine  plan."  This  steam  plowiug  business 
is  one  thai  deserves  careful  examination.  Concern- 
ing the  various  methods  of  steam  plowing  I  cannot 
now  speak.    At  present  we  will  content  ourselves 
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with  the  actual  work  dene  on  this  farm,  and  leave 
the  rival  Howard  and  Fowler  systems  to  another 
time.  Traction  engineSj  for  farm  work,  must  also 
be  discussed  hereafter. 

At  present  it  is  enough  to  know  that  this  engine 
is  a  traction  engine,  that  is,  moves  itself  like  a  loco- 
motive. When  plowing  or  harrowing  is  to  be  done, 
steam  is  started,  the  engine  rolls  out  of  the  barn  and 
proceeds  leisurely  to  the  field,  dragging  after  it  a 
train  of  wagons  containing  the  plows,  ropes,  &c. 
The  working  force  consists  of  three  men  and  three 
boys.  The  engine  takes  up  its  station  on  the  road, 
ai  one  end  of  the  field.  The  plow,  with  its  four 
shares,  is  run  on  to  the  land,  beside  the  engine,  and 
facing  away  from  it  at  right  angles.  The  wire  rope 
is  carried  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  field  and  passed 
through  a  block,  on  a  movable  anchor,  having  disc 
wheels  that  cut  into  theground  at  the  headland  The  ' 
rope  is  connected  with  the  plow  and  with  the  drum 
under  the  engine.  The  engineer  mounts  his  loco- 
motive. The  man  at  the  anchor  stands  ready  to 
move  it  as  the  plow  cuts  its  wide  path  through  the 
soil.  The  assistants  take  their  places  along  the 
ropes  with  iron  frames,  over  which  it  runs  to  prevent 
friction,  and  the  plowman  mounts  his  strange  ma-  ' 
chine.  This  is  a  pair  of  wheels,  having  two  huge  j 
iron  arms,  each  containing  four  plows,  each  set  I 
facing  the  other.  The  plowman,  the  foreman  of  j 
the  gang,  waves  a  white  flag  to  start.  The  engine 
puffs  lustily.  The  ropes  tighten  and  groan.  One 
arm,  containing  four  plows,  sinks  into  the  ground, 
while  the  other,  slightly  elevated  in  the  air,  goes 
backward  in  front.  The  dust  flies,  and  with  tre- 
mendous force  the  soil  is  plowed  up  and  turned 
completely  over  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  and  at  a 
speed  of  an  acre  an  hour.  As  the  plow  goes  teariner 
through  the  land,  the  boys  remove  the  "poriers" 
over  which  the  rope  runs,  and  replace  them  as  the 
plow  passes. 

A  wave  of  the  flag  and  the  engine  slows  down. 
Another  sisrnal  and  it  stops  with  the  plow  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  field.  The  plowman  changes 
his  seat,  the  anchor  is  moved  slightly,  and  the  en- 
gine starts  forward  a  few  feet.  The  flag  waves,  the 
rope  tightens,  aud  the  plow  starts  on  its  return 
journey,  making  four  new  furrows. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  MACHINERY. 

With  the?e  truly  splendid  means  the  land  is 
plowed,  subsoiled  or  harrowed  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
Harrowing  is  performed  at  the  rate  of  twenty  acres 
or  more  a  day.  Tue  exact  figures  in  regard  to 
plowing  I  will  give  in  due  time. 

For  depth,  cheapness  and  thoroughness  of  culture 
machinery  leads  everything.  Its  advantages  on 
large  farms  are  too  great  to  need  discussion.  For 
the  prairie  farmer,  and  especially  the  man  who  can 
command  a  water-power,  this  system,  or  something 
like  it,  presents  many  features  worthy  of  imitation. 
Should  it  happen  that  a  farmer  has  a  water-power 
in  the  centre  of  his  place,  a  slight  modification  of 
the  rope  and  blocks,  so  that  the  motive-power  need 
not  move,  would  enable  him  to  cultivate  a  large 
farm  with  a  single  water  wheel.  In  spite  of  its  high 
first  cost,  steam  or  other  power  beside  horses  is 
destined  to  do  all  our  hi^avy  farm  work.  Steam  is 
being  rapidly  introduced  into  English  farms,  and 
not  alone  for  plowing.  The  crops  can  be  handled, 
thrashed,  stored  and  prepared  in  various  ways  for 
market,  by  steam.  The  same  engine  that  plows  the 
land  can  drive  the  root-cutter,  saw  the  wood,  pump 
water,  hoist  the  hay  to  the  lofts,  run  the  grain  ele- 


vators, or  drag  a  dozen  loads  to  market  at  once 
along  the  country  roads. 

A  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION. 

To  return  to  our  clay  farm.  After  the  first  thor- 
ough tearing  and  clearing  up  of  the  place  had  been 
accomplished,  the  next  thing  was  to  have  a  careful 
cheniical  examination  made  of  each  field.  In  fact 
the  chemist  is  retained,  and  makes  regular  reports 
upon  the  soil.  Upon  these  reports  the  manurial 
practice  is  founded.  This,  I  was  told,  excited  at 
first  the  greatestamusement  among  the  neighboring 
farmers.  Now  they  rub  their  sleepy  eyes  aod  admit 
that  the  chemist  is  one  of  the  best  men  on  the  farm. 

The  crops  were  put  in  entirely  by  machinery. 
As  tar  as  possible  steam  was  employed,  and  their 
horses  have  followed  the  engine.  None  of  the  tire- 
some hand  labor  followed  about  London  was  allowed. 
The  first  four  crops  were  comparatively  small,  and 
did  not  pay.  Soon  they  began  to  improve,  and 
continued  improving  until  last  summer,  when  the 
largest  crops  ever  known  to  be  gathered  in  the 
county  were  cut  from  these  unmanured  fields;  that 
is,  fields  not  supplied  with  barn  manure.  The  only 
manure  used  was  from  the  bone  mill  and  the  chem- 
ical works. 

DISPOSING  OF  THE  CROPS 

is  peculiar  Just  as  the  various  fields  are  in  their 
best  condition,  they  are  divided  into  lots  of  ten 
acres  each,  and  then  offered  at  auction  as  taey  stand. 
A  large  company  assemble,  and,  after  a  liberal  free 
lunch,  the  auctioneer  proceeds  to  sell  every  avail- 
able thing  on  the  place  without  reserve.  Every 
crop  must  go  if  a  decent  price  can  be  touched. 
Bidding  is  active,  and  in  one  day  the  harvesting 
and  marketing  are  over.  Each  purchaser  pays 
down  twenty  per  cent,  and  has  credit  for  ninety 
days  for  the  rest  if  he  wishes  it.  The  crops  may  be 
removed  at  the  buyer's  convenience,  provided  he 
does  not  interfere  with  the  farm  work.  By  this 
means  all  expense  and  risk  of  harvesting,  storing 
and  marketing  are  saved  to  the  owner.  Whether 
this  pays  the  following  must  show.  This  statement 
(reduced  to  dollars,)  from  the  books  of  the  farm, 
was  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  Prout  himself,  at  his 
city  residence  : 

For  labor,  $4,650;  for  seed,  $1,250;  manures, 
$5,150;  interest  on  land,  improvements  and  build- 
ing and  taxes,  $5,600.  This  is  the  cost  for  one  year. 
The  sales  each  year  averaged  in  the  last  four  years 
the  sum  of  |23,000  Taking  the  yearly  cost  from 
this  we  have  an  annual  profit  of  $5,750.  Mr.  Prout 
is  well  known  in  London.  These  facts  and  figures 
have  been  published  again  and  again,  and  are  be- 
yond question  correct. 

Four  years  since  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
hearing  of  this  farm,  sent  a  grand  committee  to  ex- 
amine it.  They  did  so,  and  solemnly  reported  thttt 
such  a  farm  would  certainly  fail.  The  entire  remo- 
val of  the  crops  each  year,  and  no  return  in  the 
usual  way,  would  sink  anything.  The  proprietor 
was  destined  to  fail.  Ruin  would  visit  the  place 
shortly.    The  above  statement  looks  like  it — very. 

This  place  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  one. — 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated  to  have  a  rent  value 
of  twenty-seven  shillings  to  the  acre.  In  four  years 
its  rental  value  had  risen  to  fortv  shillings  per  acre. 
At  present  it  is  higher  still.  The  cost  of  clearing 
the  hedges  paid  for  itself  in  eighteen  acres  of  new 
land,  and  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  lumber 
beside.  The  present  cost,  with  clear  fields  and  steam 
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power  of  the  sixteen-inch  culture,  is  the  same  as 

the  five- inch  culture  of  ten  years  ago. 

DOES  FARMING  PAY  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  first  four  crops  had 
uo  mauure  of  any  kind.  The  increased  culture 
consequent  upon  steam  power  brought  up  from  dis- 
used soil  below  sufficient  materials  to  sustain  the 
crops.  Weeds  were  a  serious  trouble  at  first,  and 
"  fallowing"  was  resorted  to  in  a  measure.  With- 
in the  last  five  years  the  land  has  been  free  of  weeds, 
and,  having  at  great  expense  been  really  cleared,  is 
kept  so  easily. 

in  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  the  proprietor 
carries  on  this  farm  partly  as  an  experiment  to  solve 
the  vexed  question,  does  farming  pay.  Further- 
more, being  a  man  of  liberal  instincts  and  culture, 
he  publishes  freely  what  he  has  done,  that  the  per- 
petual cheap  food  question  may  have  one  more  so- 
lution. His  aim  is  to  show  that  capital,  science 
and  skill  when  applied  to  farming  not  only  benefit 
the  farmer,  but  indirectly  aid  and  comfort  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


American  Soils. 

A  writer  says  :  The  deterioration  of  American 
soils  has  for  a  number  of  years  past  been  the  subject 
of  warm  discussion  with  agriculturists,  and  the 
conclusion  has  been  reached  that  unless  a  diflfc-rent 
system  from  that  heretofore  pursued  is  adopted,  the 
products  of  the  cultivated  acres  of  the  country  will 
not  more  than  be  sufficient  to  feed  our  own  popu- 
lation. The  value  of  manures  appears  to  be  but 
imperfectly  understood  by  American  farmers  gene, 
rally,  the  impression  prevailing  in  most  of  the  better 
agricultural  districts,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  exhaust  their  fertility. 

The  continually  decreasing  crops  completely  ex- 
plode this  opinion^  and  the  efforts  of  scientific  men 
are  being  energetically  directed  towards  the  dissemi- 
nation of  more  rational  ideas.  Were  the  same  system 
of  cultivation  pursued  in  the  United  States  as  in 
China,  we  should  be  able  to  supply  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  with  food.  The  Chinese,  according  to 
late  writers,  who  have  closely  investigated  their 
system  of  farming,  are  unquestionably  the  best 
agriculturists  and  horticulturists  in  the  world.  Not 
a  particle  of  manure  of  any  kind  is  allowed  to  go 
to  waste.  P>ery  portion,  however  minute,  is  jeal- 
ously husbanded  and  applied  to  the  soil.  The 
result  is  that  the  whole  country,  so  far  from  being 
worn  out  or  exhausted,  is  as  fertile  and  productive 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Confucius,  thousands  of 
years  ago.  American  farmers  might  well  take 
lessons  from  the  Celestials  in  regard  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth. 

It  should  be  known  to  breeders  that  from  the 
time  of  birth  up  to  maturity,  colts  require  food 
abounding  in  flash-making  principle,  nitrogenous 
compounds,  oats,  corn,  &c.;  otherwise  they  must 
necessarily  be  deQcient  \n  size,  symmetry  and  pow- 
ers of  endurance^ 


CULTIVATINQ  YOUNG  ORCHARDS. 

Atnong  the  varieties  of  practice  and  opinion  about 
agricultural  and  horticultural  operations,  says  the 
Practical  Farmer,  it  is  desirable  to  have  occasionally 
something  settled,  so  that  a  rule  can  be  established 
applicable  in  all  situations  and  under  all  circumstan- 
ces. Such  we  consider  now  to  be  the  expediency 
of  cultivating  and  keeping  constantly  stirred  the 
soil  in  orchards  recently  planted,  and  to  continue 
this  for  six,  eight  or  ten  years,  till  the  trees  get 
strong  roots,  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
After  this  period,  and  varying  according  to  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  sometimes  proper  to  lay  down  to 
grass,  and  keep  up  fertility  by  top-dressing. 

We  give  the  following  as  the  practice  in  peach 
orchards,  of  two  noted  and  successful  peach  growers 
in  Delaware  : 

"Mr.  CoMMiNGS  says  :  'You  may  raise  some  cro(  s 
on  the  vacant  land  till  the  trees  and  plants  begin  to 
yield  their  fruits,  but  after  that  the  land  ought  not 
to  be  taxed  with  anything  other  than  the  intended 
crops.  The  trees,  etc.,  should  be  manured  and  limed 
to  keep  them  in  heart,  and  the  ground  cultivated 
like  a  garden,  that  no  weeds  or  grass  may  interfere 
with  the  orchard.  I  plough  my  orchard,  harrow, 
and  cultivate — the  latter  process  three  and  four 
times  every  summer,  when  I  lay  it  by.' 

"Mr.  Fennimoke  says  :  'My  long  experience  has 
taught  me  that  all  vegetables,  from  the  very  small- 
est to  the  greatest,  small  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  re(iuire 
the  very  best  and  constant  cultivation  in  due  season  ; 
not  to  suffer  small  grain,  and  particularly  while 
clover,  to  grow  around  the  roots.  As  the  trees 
come  into  bearing,  it  is  very  necessary  that  some 
stimulating  manures  should  be  applied. 

"Leached  ashes  are  probably  the  best  fertilizer 
you  can  get — 150  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  next  best 
is  well-composted  manure.  In  all  cases  plough  shal- 
low :  the  feeding  roots  are  all  searching  moisture, 
and  the  best  soil.  Therefore,  as  the  roots  work  for 
the  surface,  where  the  manure  is,  if  you  plough  deep 
you  destroy  the  feeding  power." 

To  Save  Girdled  Trees. — A.  Dwinell,  of  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  writes  to  the  N.  Y.  Farmers'  Club  : 
"Three  years  ago  the  present  spring  I  found  that 
one  of  my  largest  and  finest  apple  trees  was  girdled. 
The  bark  was  gnawed  entirely  off  close  to  the  ground 
to  the  width  of  about  four  inches.  1  immediately 
banked  the  tree  with  clayey  loam  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches,  stamping  the  dirt  firmly  around 
the  gnawed  spot.  The  tree  at  the  present  time  is 
as  thrifty  as  any  in  the  orchard.  It  has  borne  two 
fine  crops  of  fruit  since  it  was  ipjured,  anc^  qo  signs 
of  decay  hayg  b?eB  appareot," 
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KEEP  TEEM  OFF. 

The  best  authority  known  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  Chas.  Downing  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
who  has  spent  a  long  lifetime  investigating  the  sub- 
ject of  fruit-culture,  with  all  of  its  branches,  recom- 
mends, as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  vtry  best  means 
of  keeping  apple,  pear  and  quince  trees,  from  being 
injured  by  that  ever  vigilant  enemy  the  apple  borer  : 
'  That  the  earth  be  drawn  away,  to  the  depth  of 
two  inches,  frcm  about  the  tree ;  and  having  dug 
out  or  otherwise  killed  those  already  in  the  tree,  to 
bind  about  the  tree  strong,  heavy  paper — hardware 
paper  made  of  tarred  rope  is  the  best — a  foot  high, 
held  there  by  good  twine,  then  replace  the  earth." 

It  would  be  well  to  wash  the  tree  just  before  put- 
ting the  paper  about  it,  with  a  strong  ley,  soft  soap, 
or  a  solution  of  two  pounds  of  potash  to  a  pail  full 
of  soft  water.  We  can  see  in  the  use  of  the  paper 
here  spoken  of,  the  means  of  keeping  the  apple  tree 
borer  off,  from  the  field  of  his  most  successful  opera- 
tions. It  is  a  preventive,  and  in  prevention  in  such 
matters,  an  ounce  is  far  better  than  a  pound  of  cure. 
It  has  the  merit  of  cheapness,  simplicity  and  ease  of 
application.  A  little  thoughtful  attention  once  a 
year,  will  secure  your  trees  from  one  of  the  worst 
enemies. —  Pleasant  Valley  Fruit  and  Wine  Reporter. 


Death  to  Bugs  — The  following  recipe  for  destroy- 
ing bugs  on  squash  and  cucumber  vines  has  been 
successfully  tried  for  years.  It  is  certainly  worth  a 
trial  : 

Dissolve  a  table-spoonful  of  saltpeter  in  a  pailful 
of  water  ;  put  one  pint  of  this  around  each  hill, 
shaping  the  earth  so  that  it  will  not  spread  much, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  Use  more  saltpeter  if  you 
can  afford  it — it  is  good  for  vegetables,  but  death  to 
animal  life.  The  bugs  burrow  in  the  earth  at  night, 
and  fail  to  rise  in  the  morning.  It  is  also  good  to 
kill  the  grub  in  peach  trees ;  only  use  twice  as  much, 
say  a  quart  or  two  to  each  tree.  There  was  not  a 
yellow  or  blisted  leaf  on  twelve  or  fifteen  trees  to 
which  it  was  applied  last  season.  No  danger  of 
killing  vegetables  with  it.  A  concentrated  solution 
applied  to  young  beans  makes  them  grow  wonder- 
fully. 

Gbdb  in  Peach  Trees. — Examine  the  roots  of  the 
peach  trees  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  If  gum  exudes,  the  grub  is  certainly  at 
woik  under  the  bark.  Dig  it  out  at  once.  Should 
you  chance  to  see  a  copper  colored  substance  exuding 
from  the  stem  of  an  apple  tree,  a  borer  may  be  found 
there  alto. 


The  Cotton  States  Mechanics  and  Agricultdbal 
Faib  Association  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  commencing  Slst  of  October, 
1871,  and  continue  five  dajs.  The  premium  list  is  on 
a  very  liberal  scale,  and  can  be  had  b^  addr§?SiBg 
%  H.  Gray,  Secret^rj,  Augusta,  Ga, 


The  Purification  of  Water. 

Pure  water  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  now  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and,  as  a  consequence,  inventors  all  over 
the  country  are  devoting  special  attention  to  the 
construction  of  filters  for  effecting  this  object.  The 
subject  is  a  purely  chemical  one  ;  and,  as  few  of 
our  inventors  are  chemists,  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  a  good  deal  of  confusion  exists  in  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  the  subject.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  impurities  that  exist  in  water 
are  of  two  kinds — those  in  solution  and  those  that 
exist  in  a  solid  form.  The  former  consist  of  va- 
rious earthy  salts  and  soluble  organic  matters  :  the 
latter  may  consist  of  earthy  and  sandy  particles, 
the  solid  debris  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies, 
and  living  organisms  from  both  the  lotter  king- 
doms. It  is  the  solid  matter  alone  that  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  small  filters  in  common  use,  in  which 
the  porous  material  consists  of  paper,  sponge,  flan- 
nel, porous  stone,  sand,  etc.  Sand,  if  used  in  very 
large  quantities,  would  remove  soluble  matter  as 
well  as  that  which  is  insoluble;  but  on  the  small 
scale  it  exerts  an  action  that  is  merely  mechanical. 


Best  Time  for  Painting  Houses.— The  best  iime 
for  painting  the  exterior  of  buildings  is  late  in 
autumn,  or  during  the  winter.  Paint  then  applied 
will  endure  twice  as  long  as  when  applied  in  early 
summer  or  in  hot  weather.  In  the  former  it  dries 
slowly  and  becomes  very  hard,  like  a  glazed  surface, 
not  easily  affected  afterwards  by  the  weather,  or 
I  worn  off  by  the  beating  of  storms.  But  in  very  hot 
weather  the  oil  in  the  paint  soaks  into  the  wood  at 
once,  as  into  a  sponge,  leaving  the  lead  nearly  dry 
and  nearly  ready  to  crumble  off.  This  last  diffi- 
culty, however,  might  in  a  measure  be  guarded 
against,  though  at  an  increased  expense,  by  first 
going  over  the  surface  with  raw  oil.  By  painting 
in  cold  weather,  one  annoyance  might  certainly  be 
escaped;  namely,  the  collection  of  small  flies  on 
the  fresh  paint. —  Technologist. 

Protecting  Roofs  FROM  Fire. — The  Ifinvien^s 
Journal,  which  ought  to  be  good  authority  on  such 
matters,  says  : — A  wash  composed  of  lime,  salt  and 
fine  sand,  or  wood  ashes,  put  on  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  withewash,  is  said  to  render  the  roof  fiftj  - 
fold  more  safe  against  taking  fire  from  falling  cin- 
ders or  otherwise  in  case  of  fire  in  the  vicinity. — 
It  pays  the  expenses  a  hundredfold  in  its  preserving 
influence  against  ihe  effect  of  the  weather ;  the  older 
and  more  weather  beaten  the  shingles,  the  more  ben- 
efit derived.  Such  shingles  are  more  or  less  warped, 
rough  and  cracked.  The  application  of  wash,  by 
witling  the  upper  surface,  restores  them  to  their 
original  or  first  form,  thereby  closing  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  shingles  ;  and  the  lime  and  sand^  b^  filling 
up  the  crftcks,  preyentg  it  warpipg. 
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PLANTING  AND  PEUNINQ  VINES. 

The  distance  apart  which  is  best  to  plant  grape 
vines,  and  how  to  train  and  prune,  are  inquiries  of 
interest  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  vine  culture  to 
any  extent.  The  comparative  newness  of  the  busi- 
ness to  our  people,  is  the  why  of  it.  The  distance 
to  be  observed  in  planting,  we  think,  should  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  soil,  kind,  and  location  or 
latitude.  Strong  soil,  strong  or  free  growers,  and 
southern  latitude,  will  require  wid€  planting  ;  and 
poor  soil,  naturally  poor  or  small  growers,  north, 
closer.  Free  growers  on  strong  soil,  north,  wide 
planting,  i  little  practical  good  sense  applied  in 
this,  is  better  than  blind  following  of  authority 
without  it.  How  to  train,  whether  high  or  low,  on 
trellises  or  stakes,  needs  more  reason  than  books  for 
an  answer.  Training  and  pruning  have  an  intimate 
connection,  practically.  Prune  so  as  to  distribute 
the  growth  over  allotted  space.  Train  so  as  to 
second  this,  and  to  equalize  the  circulation  or  flow 
of  sap.  Free  growing  kinds  need  training  so  as  to 
give  more  restraint  to  circulation.  Permanent  hor- 
izontal arms  are  good  for  them,  with  long  spurs, 
for  a  reason  given  in  another  article.  The  Diana 
is  an  example  of  this  kind.  The  Delaware  has 
closer,  harder  wood.  On  ordinary  soil  it  does  very 
well  pruned  by  renewing  annually  the  arms,  brought 
down  to  the  lower  wire  or  slat  of  the  trellis. — Am. 
Rural  Home. 

Grape  Grafting. — Although  some  persons  are 
almost  uniformly  successful  in  grafting  the  grape, 
and  claim  some  advantage  in  it  in  the  way  of  time, 
we  never  could  see  enough  in  it  to  recommend  it  to 
our  readers.  We  found  that  where  one  succeeded 
in  getting  the  grafts  to  grow  and  do  well,  three  or 
four  would  fail.  Grapevines  grow  fast  enough,  and 
are  cheap  enough  to  plant  young  vines.  Even 
cuttings  frequently  make  two  or  thrte  feet  of  wood 
the  first  season,  and  by  transplanting  the  following 
year  they  often  fruit  the  year  after.  The  gain  here 
is  in  having  a  young  root  instead  of  an  old  one, 
giving  assurance  of  a  longer  life,  and  probably  of 
larger  bunches — Qerviantown  Telegraph. 

iSuLPHDR  TO  Prkvent  Rot  IN  Grapbs. — A  Corres- 
pondent of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  that  he  has 
used  sulphur  for  more  than  twenty  jears,  with 
benefit,  to  prevent  rot  in  grapes.  Rot  is  not  caused 
liy  a  fungus,  as  some  suppose,  but  by  an  insect, 
which  punctures  the  grapes  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  its  eggs.  Upon  this  discovery 
is  based  the  sulphur  remedy  for  the  rot,  as  sulphur 
is  distasteful  to  all  the  insect  tribe.  Fumigation 
with  sulphur  in  the  evening  is  better  than  dust,  as 
the  insects  woik  at  night. 


Pruning  Grape  Vines. 

In  regard  to  vine  pruning,  Mr.  D.  Thomson 
remarks  that,  according  to  his  experience,  tested 
over  and  over  again,  the  spur  yields  a  larger  but 
less  compact  bunch,  more  likely  to  shank  than  the 
hard  produce  of  the  wood  closer  home,  which  yields 
a  more  compact,  neat,  and  serviceable  bunch,  and 
generally  with  larger  berries  and  stiffer  foot-stalks 
than  the  larger  buds  farther  up  the  shoot.  I  hold 
It  to  be  wrong,  he  says,  to  judge  of  the  produce  of 
a  vine  by  the  size  of  the  bunch.  The  aim  of  the 
family  grape  grower  is  fine  berries,  and  compact, 
moderate-sized  bunches  in  great  numbers.  Tested 
by  family  usefulness,  and  commercially  by  the 
demand  of  the  market,  the  smaller  and  compact 
bunch  takes  precedence  of  the  big  bunch.  If  ser- 
viceable bunches  are  wanted,  he  advises  to  prune 
back  to  one  bud  ;  but  if  larger,  looser,  and  less 
serviceable  bunches,  then  cut  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
bud. — Florist  and  Pomologist. 

Grafting  Grapes. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Socit  ty 
of  Western  New  York,  D.  S.  Wagener,  who  has  had 
much  experience  and  success  in  grafting  the  grape, 
gave  a  description  of  the  mode  which  he  adopts. 
He  grafts  from  early  spring  till  the  last  of  June. 
The  grafts  are  cut  early  the  previous  winter  and 
packed  in  sawdust.  He  grafts  a  little  below  the 
ordinary  surface  of  the  ground,  and  covers  with 
earth.  The  moisture  of  the  soil  is  preserved  by  two 
inches  of  mulching.  The  cleft  is  sawn  in  without 
splitting.  He  has  set  the  Delaware  on  Isabella  roots 
with  good  success,  and  in  one  instance  had  a  crop 
of  grapes  the  same  year.  A  strong  stock  is  desira- 
ble, such  as  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Diana.  The 
Rebecca  does  better  on  a  strong  stock  than  on  its 
own  roots.  In  addition  to  this  statement,  Dr. 
Farley,  of  Union  Springs,  informs  us  that  he  finds 
the  lona  greatly  improved  by  grafting,  and  he  has 
shown  us  fine  bunches  of  this  variety,  more  hand- 
some and  compact  than  any  we  have  seen  from  lona 
vines  on  their  own  roots. 

Tanning  Sheep-Skins  with  the  Wool  on. — About 
every  six  weeks  we  have  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best 
method  of  tanning  sheep-skins  with  the  wool  on, 
for  use  as  door-mats,  rugs,  &c.  Here  are  the  direc- 
tions :  Tack  the  skin  upon  a  board  with  the  flesh 
side  out,  and  then  scrape  with  a  blunt  knife  ;  next 
rub  it  over  hard  with  pulverized  chalk  until  it  will 
absorb  no  more.  Then  take  the  skin  from  the 
board,  and  cover  it  with  pulverized  alum  ;  double 
half-way  over  with  flesh  side  in  contact ;  then  roll 
light  together  and  keep  dry  for  three  days,  alter 
which  unfold  it  and  stretch  it  again  on  a  board  or 
door,  and  dry  in  the  air,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
use. — American  Artisan. 
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FLORICULTURE- --FOR  AUGUST. 

PREPARED  BY  JOHN  FEAST,  Florist,  Baltimore. 

The  past  month  has  been  favorable  in  general  for 
plants ;  moderate,  and  not  so  scorching  as  to  dry 
them  up  as  some  seasons— frequent  rains  to  refresh 
and  keep  them  healthy.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  go 
over  and  repot  all  flowering  plants;  it  gives  them 
a  chance  to  be  well  rooted  before  the  fall.  Cut  back 
such  as  are  grown  too  tall;  indeed,  all  plants  in- 
tended for  winter  blooming  are  better  to  be  pruned. 
Except  Chmelias,  Azaleas,  and  such  as  have  already 
formed  buds,  persons  in  general  are  too  afraid  of 
cutting  plants,  they  would  rather  see  a  tall,  slender 
plant,  than  one  of  a  bvishy  appearance,  otherwise 
we  would  see  finer  and  better  specimens  in  every 
collection;  the  shape  of  a  plant  adds  to  its  beauty. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seeds  of  Primroses,  Calceo- 
larias, Cinerarias,  and  others  for  spring  bloom,  and 
later  in  the  season  sow  again.  Head  down  Geran- 
iums and  Pelargoniums,  to  give  them  shape.  Keep 
them  rather  dry  until  they  show  signs  of  growth. 
Inarching  Camelias  may  be  done  yet,  if  not  done 
previous.  Cuttings  of  Helietropes,  and  such  soft 
wooded  plants,  may  be  put  in  now  if  a  fresh  stock 
is  wanted. 

Gloxinias,  Oaladiums  and  d'chiads. — Keep  in  a 
shady  and  temperate  situation ;  they  pay  well  for 
all  the  labor  bestowed  on  them,  with  their  beautiful 
flowers  the  entire  summer  months.  Budding  of 
Roses,  Orange  and  Lemon  trees  may  be  done  at  this 
time,  if  the  season  is  not  too  dry.  Dahlias  will  now 
begin  to  grow;  have  them  tied  carefully  to  rods,  to 
secure  them  from  being  broke  by  the  wind.  Car- 
nations and  Pinks  may  now  be  layered,  and  Clematis 
of  different  kinds,  if  layered  down,  will  root  by  fall. 
HyacintJis  and  Tulips  should  now  be  taken  up,  if 
not  already  done,  and  dryed  well  before  putting 
away,  and  in  fall  should  be  planted  again.  Nothing 
particular  is  required  at  this  season,  except  as  men- 
tioned ;  but  go  over  all  the  plants,  tender  and  hardy, 
repot  such  as  need  larger  pots,  and  give  fresh  drain- 
age to  those  that  don't  require  larger  pots;  this 
keeps  plants  in  a  thriving  condition,  as  nothing 
is  more  injurious  than  being  in  a  stagnant  condition 
for  want  of  drainage. 

Changing  the  Colors  op  Flowers — The  Mirror 
of  Science  says,  that  a  case  is  known  of  a  yellow 
primrose,  which  when  planted  in  a  rich  soil,  had 
the  flowers  changed  to  a  brilliant  purple.  It  also 
says,  that  charcoal  adds  great  brilliancy  to  the  col- 
ors of  Dahlias,  Roses  and  Petunias  ;  carbonate  of 
soda  reddens  pink  hyacinths  and  phosphate  of  soda 
changes  the  colors  of  many  plants. 

Transplanting  Roses.— Spring  is  the  best  though 
it  may  be  done  in  October.    All  the  leaves  should 
be  stripped  oflF,  the  shoots  pruned  closely,  and  plen- 
ty of  water  given  them.    Any  time  after  the  termi- 
,    nal  buds  are  formed  and  before  the  buds  start  in 
I:    spring  transplanting  can  be  safely  done. 


FLORICULTURAL  HINTS  IN  A  SMALL  WAY. 

Plants  of  roses,  verbenas,  recently  set  out,  are 
sometimes  prevented  from  rooting,  by  being  blown 
about  by  high  winds.  This  can  be  prevented  by 
proper  staking  and  they  should  be  tied  to  the  stakes, 
if  necessary.  Bass  matting  is  soft,  and  most  suita- 
ble for  this  purpose. 

Roses  and  dahlias,  so  soon  as  off  full  bloom,  and 
beginning  to  fade,  should  be  clipped  from  the  bush 
with  a  pair  of  sciFSors.  Plants  are  more  exhausted 
by  flowers  being  allowed  to  mature  ihe  seed,  than 
by  blooming  merely. 

Soapsuds  should  be  saved  on  wash-days  for  ap- 
plying to  roses  especially,  also  to  geraniums  and 
other  flowering  plants.    It  is  a  capital  fertilizer. 

In  watering  in  dry  time,  the  earth  should  be  car*»- 
fully  drawn  away  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and 
the  water  poured  around  the  stem  in  the  hollow. 
This  should  afterwards  be  leveled  off  with  fine  earth, 
so  as  to  leave  the  dry  soil  on  top,  wh'ch  avoids  a 
baked  surface,  and  leaves  the  soil  more  open  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  better  on  every  account. 

In  times  of  drought,  dews  are  often  heavier,  and 
can  be  made  most  available  to  both  the  vegetable 
and  flower  garden,  by  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil. 

The  best  remedy  we  have  found  for  the  rose  slug, 
which  so  often  skeletonizes  the  whole  bush  is  a  strong 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  soap  applied  with  a  tin  gar- 
den syringe.  Deluge  the  plant,  both  upper  and  un- 
der side  ot  the  leaf. — Practical  Farrafr. 

Window  Plants. — Tbe  Gardener's  Monthly  says 
that  a  temperature  55  degrees  will  give  more  flowers 
to  the  common  window  plant  than  a  higher  tem- 
perature, and  names  such  old  fashioned  sorts  as 
Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Zonale  Geraniums, 
Cupheas,  Fuchias,  Violets,  Roses,  Chinese  Primrose 
&c.,  as  among  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Mixed  Farming. — The  Farmer's  Herald  (Chester, 
England,)  forcibly  says — "  Mixed  husbandry  is 
needful  to  realize  the  full  amount  of  profit  which 
the  farm  properly  managed  will  yield.  Every  year 
the  price  of  farm  products  varies — some  will  be  high 
and  some  low,  and  thus  the  former  catches  good 
prices  for  a  part,  if  not  all  ;  whereas,  if  he  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  one  kind  of  crop,  he  may  be  wholly 
disappointed.  A  little  sold  of  everything  makes  a 
muckle,  and  if  one  thing  does  pay,  another  will. 

The  Medical  World  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
intelligent  man  and  woman  in  the  country.  It 
contains  forty  pages  monthly  of  condensed  notes 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  every  disease  that 
humanity  is  heir  to,  with  the  best  known  and  tried 
remedies  in  each  case.  Subscription  $1.50  per 
,  annum.  Subscribe  for  it.  One  number  is  worth 
the  year's  subscription.  Published  by  Wm.  Bald- 
win &  Co.,  21  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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A  WOMAN'S  ANSWER  TO  A  MAN'S  QUESTION. 


A  FEW  HINTS. 

Water  can  be  kept  cool  for  drinking  in  warm  weather  by 
the  following  method  : — Get  fresh  water,  let  it  be  kept  in  an 
uuglazed  earthen  ware  pitcher  wrapt  around  with  two  or  three 
folds  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  kept  constantly  wet.  The  theory 
of  cooling  water  in  this  manner  is  the  absorption  of  heat 
from  it,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the  cotton 
cloth — expansion  produces  cold,  compression  heat. 

A  French  chemist  asserts  that  if  tea  be  ground  likecofFee  be- 
fore hot  water  is  proured  upon  it,  it  will  yield  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  Its  exhilarating  qualities.  Another  writer 
says,  if  you  put  a  piece  of  lump  sugar,  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
into  a  teapot,  you  will  make  the  tea  infuse  in  half  the  time. 

Wire  clothes  lines  are  getting  to  be  used  by  all  persons 
who  have  found  out  how  much  superior  they  aie  to  the  com- 
mon rope.  We  have  had  one  in  use  more  than  a  year.  It  is 
never  removed,  and  if  the  supporting  posts  are  firm  there  is 
no  sagging.  Of  course  it  must  be  galvanized  wire  about  the 
thickness  of  that  used  for  telegraphs. 

Borax  is  said  to  be  superior  to  everything  else  for  extermi- 
nating the  cockroach.  The  smell,  or  touch  of  borax,  it  is 
said,  is  certain  death  to  them. 

To  color  a  floor — to  a  strong  lye  of  wood  ashes,  add  enough 
copperas  for  the  required  oak  shade.  Put  this  on  with  a 
mop,  aud  varnish  alterwards. 


The  French  has  discovered  that  the  white  of  an  egg  given 
in  sweetened  water  is  a  sure  cure  for  the  croup.  The  remedy 
is  to  be  repeated  till  a  cure  is  effected. 

(irease  can  be  removed  as  follows: — Put  on  powder  of 
French  chalk,  and  place  a  piece  of  blotting  pai)er  over  it; 
then  pass  a  hot  iron  over  the  blotting  paper.  The  heat  liqui- 
fies the  grease,  the  chalk  absorbs  it,  and  the  excess  of  grease 
is  absorbed  by  the  blotting  paper. 

Corn-starch  makes  the  best  paste  for  scrap-books.  Dissolve 
a  small  quantity  in  cold  water,  then  cook  it  thoroughly.  Be 
careful  and  not  get  it  too  thick.  When  cold  it  should  be 
thin  enough  to  apply  with  a  brush.  It  will  not  mould  nor 
stain  the  paper.  It  is  the  kind  used  by  daguerreotypists  on 
"gem"  i)ictures. — Cabbie,  in  Germantown  Telegrajih . 

THE  HUSBAND. 

Ladies  sometimes  do  not  value  their  husbands  as  they 
ought.  They  not  unfrequently  learn  the  value  of  a  good 
husband  for  the  first  time  by  the  loss  of  him.  Yet  the  hus- 
band is  the  very  roof-tree  of  the  house — the  corner-stone  of 
the  edifice — the  keystone  called  home.  He  is  the  bread-winner 
of  the  family — its  defence  and  its  glory — the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  golden  chain  of  life  which  surrounds  it — its 
controller,  law-giver,  and  its  king.  Yet,  we  say,  how  frail 
is  that  life  on  which  so  much  depends.  How  is  the  life  of  the 
husband  and  father  I  When  he  is  taken  away  who  shall  fill 
his  place  ?  When  he  is  sick,  what  gloomy  clouds  hover  over 
the  house  1  When  he  is  dead,  what  darkness,  weeping,  agony. 
Then  poverty,  like  the  murderous  assassin,  breaks  in  the 
window — starvation,  like  a  famishing  wolf,  howls  at  the  door! 
Widowhood  is  too  often  an  associate  of  sackcloth  and  ashes^ 
Orphanhood  too  often  means  desolation  and  woe. 

A  Tidy  House. 

As  a  general  rule  for  living  neatly  and  saving  time,  it  is 
better  to  "keep  clean  than  to  maJce  clean.  If  you  are  careful 
not  to  drop  crumbs  of  bread  or  cake  on  the  carpet,  you  will 
escape  an  untidy  room,  and  save  the  trouble  of  cleaning  it. 
In  working,  if  you  make  a  practice  of  putting  all  the  ends  of 
your  thread  into  a  division  of  the  work-box,  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  never  let  one  fall  on  the  floor,  the  room  will 
look  very  differently  at  the  end  of  the  morning  from  what  it 
does  when  this  is  not  attended  to,  A  house  is  kept  far  clean- 
er when  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  taught  to  wipe 
their  feet  thoroughly  on  coming  in  from  out  of  doors,  than 
it  can  be  done  where  this  is  neglected.  There  are  a  thousand 
ways  of  keeping  clean  and  saving  labor  and  time,  which  are 
well  worth  while  to  learn  and  practice,  and  though  they  may 
seem  to  entail  trouble,  it  is  not  so  with  any  one  of  refined 
feelings  who  regard  all  labor  to  secure  cleanliness  a  labor  of 
duty  and  love. — AbbikC.  Monboe,  m  Gtriuantovm  Ttle- 
graph. 

Idli  Gibls.— It  is  a  painful  spectacle,  in  families  where 
the  mother  is  the  drudge,  to  see  the  daughters  elegantly 
dressed,  reclining  at  their  ease,  with  their  drawing,  their 
music,  their  fancy  work,  and  their  reading,  beguiling  them- 
selves of  the  lapse  of  hours,  days  and  weeks;  and  never 
dreaming  of  their  responsibilities,  but,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  neglect  of  duty,  growing  weary  of  their  useless 
lives,  laying  hold  of  every  newly  invented  stimulant  to  rouse 
their  drooping  energies,  and  blaming  their  fate  when  they 
dare  not  blame  their  God  for  having  placed  them  where  they 
are.  These  individuals  will  often  tell  you,  with  an  air  of 
affected  compassion,  for  who  can  believe  it  real,  that  poor, 
dear  mamma  is  working  herself  to  death  ;  yet  no  sooner  do 
you  propose  that  they  should  assist  her,  than  they  declare 
she  Is  quite  in  her  element,  in  short,  that  she  would  never 
be  happy  if  she  had  only  half  as  much  to  do. 


Do  you  know  you  have  asked  for  the  costliest  thing 

Ever  made  by  the  Hand  above  r 
A  woman's  heart  and  a  woman's  life — 

And  woman's  wonderous  love? 

Do  you  know  you  have  asked  for  the  pri<vlf»ss  tiling, 

Asa  child  might  ask  for  a  toy  ? 
Uismanding  what  others  liave  died  to  win. 

With  the  reckless  dash  of  a  boy  ? 

You  have  written  my  lesson  of  duty  out  — 

Man  like  have  you  questioned  me — 
Now  stand  at  the  bar  of  my  woman's  soul— 

Until  I  shall  question  thee. 

You  require  your  mutton  shall  always  be  hot, 
Your  socks  and  your  shirts  be  whole; 

I  require  your  heart  to  be  true  as  God's  stars, 
And  as  pure  as  His  heaven  your  soul. 

You  require  a  cook  for  your  mutton  and  beef; 

I  require  a  far  greater  thing; 
A  seamstress  you're  wanting  tor  socks  and  for  shirts. 

I  look  for  a  man  and  a  king. 

A  king  for  the  beautiful  world  called  home, 

And  a  man  that  the  maker — God — 
Shall  look  upon  as  He  did  on  the  first. 

And  say  "'It  is  very  good." 

I  am  fair  and  young,  but  the  roses  will  fade 
From  my  soft  young  cheek  one  day — 

Will  you  love  them  'mid  the  falling  leaves 
As  you  did  'mong  the  bloom  of  May  ? 

Is  your  heart  an  ocean  so  strong  and  deep, 

1  may  launch  my  all  on  its  tide  ? 
A  loving  woman  finds  heaven  or  hell 

On  the  day  she  is  made  a  bride. 

I  require  all  things  that  are  grand  and  true, 
All  this  that  a  man  should  be  ; 

II  you  give  this  all,  I  would  stake  my  life 
To  be  all  you  demand  of  me. 

If  you  cannot  be  this— a  laundress  and  cook 

You  can  hire  and  a  little  to  pay  ; 
But  a  woman's  heart  and  a  woman's  life. 

Are  never  won  in  that  way. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


Pickling  Cucumbers,— The  following  recipes  from  an 
exchange  are  seasonable,  and  appear  practical : 

No.  1.  Take  cucumbers,  wipe  them  clean,  and  lay  them 
into  stone  jars.  Allow  one  quart  of  coarse  salt  to  a  pail  of 
water ;  boil  the  salt  and  water  till  the  salt  is  dissolved  ;  turn 
it  boiling  hot  on  the  cucumbers;  cover  them  uptight  and 
let  them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  turn  them  into  a  bas 
ket  to  drain.  Boil  as  much  best  cider  vinegar  as  will  cover 
the  cucumbers;  wash  out  the  jars  and  put  the  cucumbers 
into  them  ;  turn  the  vinegar  on  boiling  hot;  cover  them  with 
cabbage  leaves  and  cover  them  tight.  lu  forty-eight  hours 
they  will  be  fit  for  use. 

No.  2.  Pick  cucumbers  each  morning,  let  them  stand  in 
weak  brine  three  or  four  days,  putting  in  mustard  pods  and 
liorse-radish  leaves  to  keep  them  green.  Then  take  out  and 
drain,  covering  with  vinegar,  for  a  week  at  which  time  take 
out  and  drain  again,  putting  in  new  vinegar,  adding  mustard 
seed,  ginger  root,  cloves,  pepper  and  red  pepper  pods,  of  each 
about  one  or  two  ounces,  to  suit  different  tastes,  for  each 
barrel. 

The  vinegar  must  be  changed  once,  as  the  large  amount  of 
j  water  in  the  cucumber  reduces  the  vinegar  so  much  that  this 
!  change  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  if  they  should  seem  to 
i  lose  their  sharp  taste  again,  just  add  a  little  molasses  or 
I    spirit,  and  all  will  be  right. 

IHabsenino  Cucumbeb  Pickles. — A  correspondent  of  the 
j  Country  Gentleman,  gives  the  following  direction  to  keep 
i  pickles  from  becoming  soft :  "Alum  will  harden  cucum- 
I  bers.  To  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  add  ooe  ounce  of  powdered 
alum.  If  the  vinegar  is  put  into  bottles  tightly  corked,  and 
set  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  with  hay  or  straw  between  them 
to  keep  the  bottles  from  knocking  together,  and  allowed  to 
remain  over  the  fire  until  the  water  boils,  then  removed,  and 
kept  in  the  kettle  until  nearly  cool,  the  vinegar  will  keep 
perfectly  clear  when  used  for  pickles;  but  it  should  be  ad- 
ded to  them  cold.  Shreds  of  horse  radish  root  will  prevent 
all  pickles  from  moulding." 

Recipe  fob  Colobing  Blue.— One  ounce  of  potash,  1 
tablespoon  of  copperas,  1  tablespoon  oil  of  vitriol,  bring  to  a 
boil  in  a  brass  kettle.    Then  put  in  the  goods  for  twenty- 
,     minutes,  then  rinse  in  clear  warm  water,    i  hia  will  do  for 
\    five  pounds  of  goods. 

I  How  TO  Wash  Flannel.— Wash  in  two  hot  suds,  hot  as 
you  can  bear  your  hands  in  comfortably,  rinse  in  scalding, 
not  boiling  water,  wring  dry;  dry  quick  and  your  flannel 

Iwill  be  white,  not  fulled  up,  and  very  soft. 
Raised  Doughnuts. — Two  cups  sugar,  3  cups  new  milk, 
3  tablespoonfuls  cream,  3  of  yeast,  1  teaspoon  saleratus,  a 
little  salt;  spice  with  cinnamon  or  allspice.    Let  them  rise 
:  over  night  in  a  warm  room. 

To  Take  out  Ibon  Rust. — Dissolve  a  little  oxalic  acid  in 
I  water  and  wet  the  spots  with  it.  Lay  the  fabric  in  the  sun 
\for  a  short  time  and  the  strains  will  disappear. 
\  Stains  in  Linen  may  be  removed  by  dipping  the  linen 
ji  some  buttermilk,  drying  in  the  hot  sun,  then  washing  in 
y;old  water.  Repeat  the  process  three  or  four  times,  or  until 
the  stains  are  removed. 

To  Cube  Bubns.— "When  the  skin  is  not  broken  apply 
I  immediately  a  mixture  of  salt  and  molasses.  It  is  a  remedy 
which  every  housekeeper  has  on  hand  and  it  works  like  a 
charm.  For  old  burns  and  painful  sores  I  have  generally 
found  it  superior  to  anything  else. 

jj       Ink  Stains  can  frequently  be  washed  out  in  sweet  milk. 
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USEFUL  RECIPES. 


Hoo  Choleba. — Symptoms  and  Cube. — The  first  thing 
that  generally  directs  attention  to  the  disease,  is  the  sudden 
death  of  one  or  more  pigs.  On  a  closer  inspection  the 
animals  are  noticed  to  be  dull,  caring  neither  for  food  or 
water,  creeping  beneath  the  straw  or  into  some  dark  place; 
the  head  is  held  low,  and  the  ears  drooping.  Signs  of  ab 
dominal  pain  are  often  well  marked,  and,  as  a  rule,  there 
is  a  disposition  to  lie  on  the  belly.  The  animals  are  under 
some  circumstances  wild,  frantic,  or  quite  unconscious. 
There  is  occasionally  violent  retching  or  vomiting  of  food 
or  mucus,  and  bile.  In  the  early  stage,  the  la;ces  are  of 
normal  consistence;  urine,  pale;  later,  diarrhoea  sets  in, 
excrements  become  dark  and  fetid.  The  pulse  beats  from 
100  to  120  per  minute,  the  action  of  the  heart  being  barely 
perceptible.  A  staring  look,  tendency  to  press  on  tho 
abdominal  organs,  rolling  about,  inability  to  stand,  etc., 
are  indicative  of  increasing  pain.  There  is  a  singular 
jerking  or  spasmodic  breathing  in  all  cases,  complicated 
by  congestion  of  the  lungs.  A  marked  weakness  of  the 
hind  quarters  is  observed  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  The  animal  staggers,  its  limbs  cross  each  other, 
and  at  last  are  paralyzed.  It  can  not  squeal  or  grunt,  and 
there  is  a  subdued  hacking  cough.  Blood  settles  in  the 
skin  more  or  less  over  the  whole  body,  discoloring  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  sometime  before  death.  The 
best  cure  we  have  found  for  this  disease  is  to  dissolve 
thoroughly  one  pound  of  copperas  in  three  gallons  of  warm 
water,  and  apply  the  wash  about  milk  warm  to  the  affected 
animal,  by  dipping  into  the  solution  or  rubbing  upon  it 
until  the  skin  is  thoroughly  wet.  Whenever  the  skin  of 
the  hog  begins  to  look  rough  and  scaly,  or  of  a  dark  red 
color,  apply  the  wash  immediately.  Don't  wait  until  the 
more  alarming  symptoms  (vomiting  and  purging)  set  in. 
Apply  the  wash  every  day  until  the  redness  is  removed. 

CoNTBACTED  Fbet.— When  a  horse  has  a  contracted  foot, 
his  shoe  should  be  levelled  from  the  heel  about  half  way 
to  the  toe,  so  that  when  he  sets  his  foot  down  the  hoof  will 
spread.  The  frog  should  not  be  cut  away.  His  owner 
must  get  an  old  paint  keg  and  fill  it  half  full  of  urine,  and 
every  time  he  goes  in  the  stable,  give  the  contracted  foot 
a  good  soaking— especially  when  the  horse  comes  in  from 
work.  If  the  horse  stumbles,  his  foot  must  be  shortened 
all  that  it  can  be  by  paring  off  the  toe  on  the  underside, 
instead  of  pulling  the  shoe  back  and  chopping  the  toe  off. 
Leave  the  heel  a  good  length,  which  will  take  the  strain 
off  from  the  back  side  of  the  leg.  If  the  horse  continues 
to  stumble,  have  the  toe-cord  hammered  down  flat,  and 
keep  a  lot  of  bedding  under  his  fore  feet  all  the  time.  I 
have  tried  this  system  a  number  of  years,  and  know  that 
it  will  afford  relief;  but  a  perfect  cure  I  never  saw. 

Lolling  out  the  Tongue. — The  reason  why  a  horse 
carries  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth  is,  because  the  tongue 
is  over  instead  of  under  the  bit.  I  cured  a  mare  of  mine  of 
this  habit,  by  fixing  a  wire  loop  in  the  joint  of  the  bit,  so 
as  to  run  up  into  her  mouth  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches. 
I  also  buckled  a  strap  around  her  mouth  close  to  the  bit, 
so  she  could  not  open  it  wide  enough  to  work  her  tongue 
over.  I  made  a  complete  cure  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
now  if  the  bit  is  placed  under  her  tongue  she  will  work 
until  she  gets  it  over.  All  horses  carrying  their  tongues 
out  of  their  mouths  will  be  found  to  have  them  over  the 
bit.  Care  should  be  taken  in  putting  the  bridle  on  a  colt, 
to  have  the  tongue  under  the  hit.— American  Stock  Journal. 

Periodical  application  of  ashes  tends  to  keep  up 
th«  integrity  of  the  soil. 
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RECEIVED. 

ISepovi  of  the  freneral  i-otnmittee  of  the  Cinrin' 

Tiati  Industrial  Exposition,  held  in  that  city  from  Septem- 
ber 21st  to  October  22d,  1870,  containing  four  hundred  pages. 

Utiles  and  lie^itlatlotm  of  the  Cincinnati  Indus' 
trial  Exposition  of  Manufactures.  Products  and  Arts,  to  be 
held  in  Cincinnati,  commencing  Wednesday,  September 
6th,  1871,  to  continue  until  October  7th,  1871;  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute.  Address  H. 
McCollum,  Secretary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

fremium  List  of  the  .llahama  .^t^ricultiiral  and 
Mechanical  Association  Fair  of  1871.  Premiums  amount- 
ing to  f  -20,000  will  be  awarded.  Fair  to  be  held  at  Pickett 
Springs  Park,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  beginning  Tuesday, 
October  16th,  and  closing  October  20th.  Address  Hal  T. 
Walker,  Secretary,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Rules  and  Jteg-ulations  and  JAst  of  Premiums 
of  the  Eleventh  Fair  of  the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  to  commence  Monday,  the  2d  of 
October,  1871,  to  continue  sixdays.  Premiums  amounting 
to  $40,000  are  oCfared.  Competition  invited  from  the  whole 
Union.   Address  G.  O.  Kalb,  Secretary,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Ijycettm  Jflag-asine  for  ^m?i/.— Edited  by  the 
Boston  Lyceum  Bureau,  and  containing  its  Third  Annual 
List  for  the  season  of  1871-1872.  Boston :  Redpath  &  Fall, 
36  Bromfield  Street. 

The  Cotton  States  Jflechanics^  and  ^g-ricultural 
Fair  Association  will  hold  its  Second  Annual  Fair  at  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  commencing  Tuesday,  October  3lst,  1871, 
and  continue  five  days.  Schedule  of  Premiums  and  Regu- 
lations, to  be  had  of  E.  H.  Gray,  Secretary,  Augusta,  Ga. 

The  €walaxy — an  illustrated  magazine,  for  August — 
received.  The  present  number  luUy  sustains  its  high 
reputation  as  a  standard  magazine.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New 
York— price  $4  a  year. 

The  Southern  iWag-a^ine— formerly  called  the  New 
Eclectic — is  received  monthly,  and  richly  deserves  the 
support  of  our  people.  The  editors  say :  "It  will  be  the 
constant  endeavor  of  the  publishers  to  make  it  the  exponent 
of  the  best  Southern  talent  and  culture,  and  to  aflord  an 
organ  for  Southern  thinkers,  scholars,  and  men  of  letters, 
to  communicate  with  the  Southern  people.  While  keep- 
ing aloof  from  partisan  politics,  it  will  not  abstain  from 
occasionally  discussing  the  great  political  questions  of  the 
day  in  a  calm  and  impartial  spirit;  and  it  will  at  all  times 
welcome  papers  containing  information  respecting  the 
resources  and  prosperity  of  the  South,  or  judicious  counsel 
for  their  development  and  improvement.  No  articles  of 
a  sectarian  character  will  be  admitted  ;  nor  will  anything 
of  a  nature  to  give  just  oftence  to  persons  of  any  Christian 
faith,  find  a  place  in  its  pages."  Published  by  Murdoch, 
Browne  &  Hill,  Baltimore.    Subscription  $4. 

From  E.  Moody  &  Sons,  Niagara  Nurseries,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  Wholesale  Trade  List  for  the  autumn  of  1871. 

From  Aultman  &  Taylor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  their  beautiful  illustrated  and  descriptive  Cat^logue 
of  Grain-saving  and  time-saving  Threshing  Machines,  con- 
taining also,  an  interesting  account  of  various  ancient  and 
modern  threshing  devices.  This  Catalogue  is  gotten  in  a 
beautiful  style  of  typography,  and  numerously  illustrated. 

Svribner^s  — An  illustrated  magazine  for  the 

people.  Conducted  by  J.  G.  Holland.  This  popular  and 
standard  monthly  is  published  by  Scribner  &  C).,  New 
York.   Subscription  only  %Z  a  year. 


Live  Stock  Journal.— The  July  number  of  this  valu- 
able publication  marks  the  commencement  of  its  second 
volume.  It  has  been  somewhat  enlarged,  making  a  more 
shapely  page  than  before.  The  cover  is  embellished  with 
an  elegant  vignette  title  page  ;  the  work  is  printed  in  the 
highest  style  on  fine  heavy  paper,  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated. The  current  number  contains  a  large  and  fine 
picture  of  a  trio  of  Butt'  Cochin  fowls;  a  portrait  of  the 
celebrated  stallion,  Golddust ;  a  picture  of  a  pair  of  Cheshire 
swine,  and  an  illustration  of  the  cause  of  gapes  in  chickens. 
Its  contents  embrace  articles  on  a  wide  range  of  topics 
connected  wi'h  the  subjects  of  the  dairy,  horses,  cattle, 
poultry,  sheep,  swine,  bee  management,  fish  culture,  aturf 
record  of  the  month,  and  other  live  stock  matters.  Pub- 
lished by  Springer,  Best  &  Co.,  Buttalo,  N.  Y.— $1 .50  a  year. 


Debility  and  Emaciation 
Both  result  from  the  lack  of  ability  to  convert  the  food 
into  nutriment.  How  necessary,  then,  for  those  suffering 
from  these  alarming  symptoms  to  immediately  resort  to  a 
remedy  that  will  strengthen  the  stomach  and  digestive 
organs.  For,  as  soon  as  this  desirable  object  has  been  ac- 
complished the  health  improves,  and  the  patient  resumes 
his  usual  personal  appearance.  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters have  attained  a  world-wide  popularity  in  such  cases, 
and  have  been  proven  the  best  and  safest  means  of  remov- 
ing constipation,  toning  the  stomach,  giving  energy  to  the 
liver,  and  relieving  every  symptom  of  nervousness  and 
depression  of  spirits.  Its  cheering  and  beneficial  effects 
are  highly  spoken  of  by  thousands,  who  owe  to  it  their 
restoration  to  health.  No  restorative  in  the  annals  of  medi- 
cine has  attained  the  same  popularity  in  the  short  space  of 
time  it  has  been  before  the  public,  or  has  won  the  high 
endorsements  accorded  to  this  excellent  tonic.  Many  other 
preparations,  purporting  to  be  correctives  and  restoratives, 
have  been  introduced,  and  have  perished  one  by  one,  while 
the  popularity  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  continues  to 
increase,  and  is  now  recognized  as  a  standard  household 
medicine.  The  success  which  attends  the  use  of  the  Bit- 
ters evinces  at  once  its  virtues  in  all  cases  of  debility  and 
disease  of  the  stomach.  Certificates,  almost  without  num- 
ber, have  been  published,  attesting  its  truly  miraculous 
power  in  removing  those  painful  and  fearful  diseases.  And 
at  this  time  it  seems  idle  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to 
the  great  remedy  of  the  age,  in  order  to  awaken  public  at- 
tention to  its  excellence.  It  is  the  only  preparation  oT  the 
kind  that  is  reliable  in  all  cases,  and  it  is  therefore  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  afflicted. 

State  Fairs  for  1871. 


Alabama,  Montgomery   Oct.  16,20 

Americiu  Institute,  New  York.  .   Sept.  7,  Nov.  2 

American  Pomological,  Richmond,  Va   fept.  6,  8 

Arkansas,  Little  Rock   Oct.    3,  6 

California,  Sacramento,   Sept.  18,  23 

Colorado,  Denver,   Sept.  12,  16 

Cotton  States,  Augusta,  Ga   Oct.  31,  Nov.  4 

Georgia,  Macon,   Oct.  23,  26 

Illinois,  DuQuoin   Sept.  25,  30 

Illinois  Swine,  Chicago,   Sept.  19,  21 

Indiana,  Indianapolis,   Oct.     2,  7 

Iowa,  Cedar  Rapids,    Sept.  11,  15 

Kansas,  Topeka,   Sept.  II,  15 

Louisiana,  New  Orleans,   Nov.  18,  27 

Maryland,  Baltimore,   Oct.    3,  6 

Michigan,  Kalamazoo,   Sept.  19,  92 

Michigan  Pomological,  Grand  Rapids,   Sept.  12,  15 

Minnesota,  St.  Paul   Sept.  26,  29 

Mississippi,  Jackson,   Oct.  23,28 

Nebraska,  Brownville,   Sept.  26,  29 

New  England,  Lowell,  Mass.,   Sept.   5,  8 

New  Hampshire,  Dover,    Sept.  26,  29 

New  Jersey,  Waverly,   Sept.  19,23 

New  York,  Albany,   Oct.    2,  6 

Ohio,  Springfield,    Sept.  25,  29 

Pennsylvania  Hoit.,  Philadelphia,   Sept  12, — 

St.  Louis  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,   Oct.    2,  7 

Tennessee.  Nasliville,   Sept.  26,  30 

Vermont,  St.  Johnsbury,   Sept.  12,  15 

Virginia,  Richmond,   Oct.  31,  Nov.  3 

Virginia  Horticultural,  Richmond,   Sept.  6,  8 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,   Sept.  25,  29 


Cure  for  Ague  — We  wish  to  give  a  very  simple 
remedy  for  fever  and  ague,  and  wish  to  emphasize 
it  by  saying  that  it  has,  to  our  knowledge,  proved 
very  efficacious.  It  is  simply  common  salt.  A  tea- 
spoonful  taken  in  water,  and  a  teaspoonful  deposited 
inside  the  slocking  next  the  foot  as  the  chill  is 
coming  on.  That's  all  there  is  of  it ;  but,  knowing 
that  it  had  been  efficacious  in  "breaking"  the  chill 
and  perfecting  a  cure,  we  put  it  in  our  editorial 
columns,  where  no  humbug  remedy  shall  ever  find  a 
place,  if  we  know  it — Clevtland  Herald. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


BALTIMOEE  MAEKETS— August  1. 


Prepared  for  the  "  Maryland  Farmer"  by  GIL.L.310RE 
SOX,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
194  W.  Pratt  St. 


Upland. 

Gulf. 

.15  cents. 

15X  cents. 

.17 

n)i 

19 

20  >^ 

21 

21 H 

[Unless  when  otherxjeise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.] 

ASHES.— Pots  firm  at  $7.00<2;$7.25. 

BEESWAX.— Steady  at  35(2,35*  cts.  for  prime;  Western 
and  Southern  quiet, 

BROOM  COKN.— Quiet;  Red,  3^4  cts. ;  Green,  6@7  cts. 

BUTTER.— Dull ;  receipts  large  and  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Prices  range  Jrom  ]4@20  cents,  the  latter  for 
choice  in  ash  tubs ;  same  grade  in  oak  firkins  selliug  at  16 
cents. 

COTTON.— Dull,  supply  light.  There  is  no  demand  ex- 
cept from  Spinners,  who  are  in  the  market  only  for  their 
immediate  wants.   European  accounts  give  no  encourage- 


Good  ordinary. 
Low  middling. 


COFFEE.— Active  ;  prime  to  choice,  15@17  cts. 
EGGS.— Receipts  large ;  dull  market.   Fresh,  in  patent 

cases,  at  17@18  cts.;  in  Bbls.  at  15@16  cts. 
FERTILIZERS.— No  change  to  note.  _We  quote: 

Peruvian  Guano — gold   ^" 

Orchilla  and  Rodonda  '30 

Turner's  Excelsior  

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   50 

E.  F.  Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   55 

Ober's  Phospho-Peruvian  Guano 

Ober's  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano   60 

Pa  tapsco  Guano  

Flour  of  Bone.........».... 

Andrew  Coe's  Super -phosphate.. 

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  S.  Phos. 

Excellenza  Cotton  Fertilizer. . ...  5'5 

ExceUenza  Soluble  Phosphate-. , . 

Excellenza  Tobacco  Fertilizer... 

Meat  and  Bone  Guano   40 

Magnum  Bonum  Soluble  Phos. .. 

Ruth's  "Challenge'  Sol.  Phos.. 

Zell's  Raw  Bone  Phosphate   56 

Rhodes'  do...  

Mapes'  do  

Bone  Dust   45 

Horner's  Bone  Dust   45 

Dissolved  Bones   60 

Baynes' Fertilizer   40 

"A  A"  Mexican  Guano  

"A"         do.  do  

Moro  Phillips'  Super-Phosphate . 

Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super  Phos.. 

Md. Fertilizing  &  Manufacturing  ") 
Go's  Ammoniated  Super-Phos- 
phate 

Fine  Ground  Bone  Phosphates 

Plaster  .$2.25  ¥  bbl. 

FLOUR.— New  is  coming  forward  ;  for  old  the  market  is 
dull  and  prices  weak. 

City  Mills  Super   5.00  @  5.25 

Extra   6.50  @   7  00 

'*         Family  $9.50 

Howard  Street  Super  5.00  @  5.50 

"         "    Extra   6.00  @  6.50 

"         "    Family  ."  6.75  @  7.50 

Western  Super   4  50  @  5.25 

Extra  6.00  @  6.25 

"     Family..,.  6.50  @  7.50 

FRUITS.— J?ried.— A  few  lots  of  Southern  have  arrived. 
Select  and  carefully  packed,  meet  with  ready  sale ;  poor 
is  very  dull.  Cherries,  pitted,  choice,  18@20  cts.;  Black- 
beAies,  8fe«.cts.  Grc€n.— Choice  eating  apples,  $3.50  to 
f4.00 ;  cooking,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Peaches  25  cts, to  $1.25 per 
bus.  Hale's  Early  has  proved  a  worthless  keeper,  and 
should  be  banished  from  the  orchard.  Of  the  early  varie- 
ties we  would  recommend  the  Troth  and  York,  Early  and 
Late  Crawfords,  Susquehannas,  Smocks,  Heath  Cling  and 
Free,  are  always  favorites  with  shippers  and  packers.  Pears, 
fcr  eating,  $1@$3  per  bus.   Bartletts  take  the  lead,  and 
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.t6ti 

V   ton  ol  2000 

V  ton 

.  60 

V  ton 

.  50 

V  ton 

.  55 

V  ton 

)  65 
.  55 

¥  ton 
¥  ton 

TP  ton 

V  ton 

« 

.  60 
.  52 

V  ton 

V  ton 

.  50 

V  ton 

5'5 

V  ton 

56 

V  ton 

« 

60 

^  ton 

40 

ton 

52 

¥  ton 

60 

¥  ton 

.  56 

¥  ton 

« 

¥  ton 

¥  ton 

¥  ton 

¥  ton 

.  60 

¥  ton 

.  40 

¥  ton 

30 

¥  ton 

.  30 

¥  ton 

.  56 

¥  ton 

.  56 

¥  ton 

f  ..55 

¥  ton 

J  ..30 

¥  ton 

.$2.25  ¥bbl. 

1  every  orchard  should  have  a  majority  of  this  fruit,  as  it 
suits  the  packers  and  shippers  better  than  any  other  varie- 
ty- 

i  GRAIX.—  ir^eof.  active  and  firm.  Maryland  Red,  com- 
i  mon  to  fair,  §1  -JS^^l.SS;  good  to  choice  amber,  $1.40  to 
!  $1  60  Corn,  White,  75:afcs0  cts. :  Yellow,  68/^73  cents. 
!  Oats,  drooping;  new  50(255  cents. 

j  MILL  FEED. — Liberal  supply  and  demand  fair;  Brown- 
I  stuffs,  18@20  cts.;  Light  Middlings,  25(230  cts.;  heavy,  35 
I  to  40  cts. 

I  MOLASSES.— Steady ;  Porto  Rico  and  English  Islands, 
I  40(@50  ct?.  per  gallon. 

PROVISIONS.— Quiet.  Shoulders,  8  cts.;  Rib  Sides,  9 
cts  ,  clean,  10  cts.;  Hams,  15@18  cts.;  Lard,  ll(gl2  cts. 

POULTRY.— Chickens,  small,  dull  at  $l.75(2$2.00  per 
doz.;  large,  $3..')n(£$4.00.    Old  Fowl,  §4.50^$5.5'o  per  doz. 
Ducks,  young,  $3^$4  per  doz. 
RICE.— Carolina'dull  at  8(29  cts. 

SALT.— Ground  Alum,  .$1.30  to  $1  40;  Fine  $1.90  to  $2.00 
per  sack :  Turk's  Island,  50  cts.  per  bushel. 

SUGAR. — Firm,  active  market.   Grocery  grades :  Cuba, 
10>6@llcts.;   Porto  Rico,  II >^(gl2  cts.;  Demerara, 
cents, 

WHISKEY.— $1.00  per  gallon. 


POUDEETTE— $25  per  Ton. 

Consisting  of—  667  lbs.  Bone, 

1333  "  Nitrogenous  matter, 

in  2C00  lbs. 

"FERTILIZER"-$40  per  Ton. 


Consisting  of— 667  lbs.  Bone, 
I  666    "  Meal, 

!  667    "  Poudrette, 

1  in  2000  lbs. 

i     These  fertilizing  compounds  are  made  by 
the  Baltimore  City  Fertilizing  Company.  A 
:  bonus  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
I  num  is  paid  to  the  Company  by  the  corpora- 
I  tion  of  Baltimore  city  for  receiving  the  dead 
I  animals,  excrements,  &c.  Teutons  of  excre- 
!  ment  yield  about  one  ton  of  the  nitrogenous 
matter  used  in  the  manufacture  of  POU- 
i  DRETTE.    From  the  high  character  for  in- 
tegrity of  the  officers  of  this  Company — from 
the  well  known  character  of  the  ingredients 
warranted  by  them  to  be  used  in  these  com- 
pounds, and  from  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience as  a  farmer  in  comparing  them  with 
other  fertilizers  upon  crops  of  grain,  tobacco, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  I  feel  fully  warranted 
in  recommending  these  compounds  to  agri- 
culturists, believing  that  there  is  no  fertilizer 
manufactured  which,  in  comparison  of  cost 
with  results,  will  pay  the  farmer  as  well  as 
the  articles  I  hereby  offer  for  sale. 

N.  E.  BERRY, 

Agent  for  the  Company; 
aug-it  No.  10  Bowly's  Wharf,  Balto/ 


RIFL.E5,  SHOT-GUNS,    REVOLVERS.  GUW 
MATERIALS.    Write  fer  Price  List,  to  GREAT 
VV^ESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.   Army  Guns, 
Revolvers,  4c.,  bought  or  traded  lor.   Agentt  wanted. 
aug-6t 


THE  MARYLAND  FARxMER. 


THEEE  were  SCLD  in  the  YEAR  1870 
S  ,  S  4  1 

OF 

BLATCHLEY'S  CUCUMBER 

TRADE  ff  MARK. 


Measuring  213,566  feet  in  length,  or  sufficient  in  the 
aggregate  for 

A  WELL  OVER  40  MILES  DEEP, 

Simple  in  Construction— Easy  in  Operation— Giving  no  Taste 

to  the  Water — Durable— Reliable  and  Cheap. 
These  Pumps  are  their  own  recommendation. 

For  sale  by  Dealers  in  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, Plumbers,  Pump  Makers,  &c..  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Circulars,  &c.,  furnished  upon  application  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 

Single  Pumps  forwarded  to  parties  in  towns  where  I  have 
»i«  agenda  upon  receipt  of  the  regular  retail  price..   

In  buying,  be  carelul  thai  your  Pump  beais  my  trade- 
mark as  above,  as  I  guarantee  no  other. 

OHAS.  G.  BLATOHLEY,  Manuf  r, 

OFFICE  AND  WAREROOM, 

624  &  626  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ap^t 


COMPLETE  MANURE, 

MANCFACTDRED  BY 

HENRY  BOWER,  Chemist, 

PHLADELPHA. 

MADE  FROM 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  and  Potash. 

WARRANTED  FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION. 

This  manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  all  who  used  it,  also  by  distinguished  chemists 
who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  lbs.  each. 
DiXON,  SHARPLESS  &  CO., 
AGENTS, 

39  South  Water  &  40  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHLADELPHA. 

FOR   SALE  BY 

WILLIAM  REYNOLDS, 

79  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 
For  information,  address  Henry  Bower,  Philadel- 
phia, aug-tf 

SPIRIT  MYSTERIES,— Marvelous  Feats  of  the 
Davenport  Brothers,  &c.,  fully  exposed  and  ex- 
plained in  Hanky's  Joobnal,  of  any  newsdealer,  of  Six 
Months  on  Trial  to  any  new  subscriber  only   25  eta 

53"  Book  and  Job  Printing  of  every  description 
neatly  executed  at  this  office. 


BONE  DUST. 


The  subscriber  has  just  erected  at  his  farm,  near 
the  city,  the  most  improved  machinery  for  making 

BONE  DUST, 

And  is  now  ready  to  fill  orders  for  any  quantity, 
which  will  be  delivered  at  the  shortest  notice.  The 
Bone  Dust  will  be  finer  than  any  heretofore  made  by 
him,  (no  chemical  process  resorted  to. )  enabling  the 
farmer  or  planter  to  sow  it  with  the  Drill. 

Mr.  SA1IU£I.  SAIVDS, 

Well  known  to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  the  former  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer and  Rural  Register,  will  have  charge  of  his  of- 
fice, No.  63  S.  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt,  and  will 
be  happy  to  receive  the  visits  or  orders  of  his  old 
fi-iends. 

$45  PER  TON,  put  in  new  bags.  No  charge  for 
bags.  Farmers  and  others  are  invited  to  visit  my 
works.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  My  men  have 
nothing  nice  to  perform,  therefore  I  have  no  ''non 
admittance"  signs  on  my  premises.  Persons  are 
free  to  examine  my  factory,  and  the  moduf  operandi 
of  Dust-making. 

I  cannot  aflford  to  pay  5,  10  or  20  per  cent,  to 
commission  merchants,  as  my  profits  do  not  exceed 
10  per  cent.  Bone  Dust,  as  manufactured  by  me, 
is  A  simple^  and  its  quality  cannot  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  price. 


JOSHUA  HORNER 


OFFICE,  54  SOUTH  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt, 

Or        Cor.  Chew  and  Stirling  Sts, 
aug.6t  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Aromatic  Vegetable  Sd&'p. 


For  the  Delicate  Skin  of  Ladies  and  Childrea. 
SOLD  BT  ALL  DEUQGISTB 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


HENRY  GIBSON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

TUBULAR  DRAINS, 

IN  GLAZED  STONEWARE. 

DRAIN  TILES. 

LOCUST  POINT, 

Baltimore. 

apr-6oi 


THE  KOOHESTEE 

BERBY  BASKET 


The  Best  Ventiiated  Basket  yet  Offered. 


L!GHT,  DURABLE  AND  LOW  PRICED. 


Fruit  looks  well,  carries  well  and  sells  well  in 
them. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  fruit  growing  section. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the  General  Agents. 

COLLINS,  GEDDES  &  CO., 
feb-tf  -  Moorestown,  N.J. 


^I^m   BELMONT  ^2 

stock:  fajrjSa:^ 


I  am  breeding  thorough  bred  Horses,  the  Imported 
Percheron  Norman  Horses,  and  the  Black  Hawk 
Branch  of  the  Morgan  Stock,  for  sale.  Also  Pure 
bred  Short  Horn  Cattle,  Chester  White  and  Albe- 
marle Improved  Swine,  (the  latter  a  cross  of  "Wo- 
burn  and  Chester  Whites,)  and  Bramah  Fowls  for 
sale.  S.  W.  FICKLIN, 

june-ly  near  Charlottesville,  Va. 


WILLIAM  LINEKER, 
Landscape  fiardsssr, 

wishes  to  notify  the  public  that  he  is  prepared  to 
LAY  OUT  NEW  GROUNDS  in  the  neatest  and 
newest  styles  and  on  most  reasonable  terms.  All 
binds  of  Garden  Work,  including  Cemetery  Lots, 
&c.,  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  be  executed 
with  practicability.  In  view  of  our  long  experience 
as  a  practical  Gardener,  we  can  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion to  all  favoring  as  with  orders.  All  kinds  of 
PLANTS  and  TREES  at  Nursery  prices.  Resi- 
dence-41  PENN  STREET- 
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NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 


The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  oni  the  most 
liberal  terms  many,  new 

HARDY  EVERGREENS, 

of  unsurpassed  beauty.  Also,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  HOT  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
selected  while  in  Europe,  and  still  quite  rare 
here.  Also,  everything  worthy  of  notice, 
with  Cut  Flowers,  Boquets  and  Plants  for 
Decorations  furnished  on  the  lowest  terms. 

JOHN  FEAST,  Florist, 
295  Lexington  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  BID. 

P.  S. — Having  assumed  the  business  of 
John  Feast  &  b'oNs,  it  will  hereafter"  be  car- 
ried on  in  my  own  name.  All  orders  will  be 
punctually  attended  to  for  cash,  or  satisfac- 
tory reference. 

jan-tf  JOHN  FEAST. 


FOR  S^LE. 


COTS  WOLD  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS,  three  months  old 
$15  each. 
Southdown  Sheep. 

Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Pigs,  as  good  as  the  best,  $10 
each. 

Alderney,  Durham,  Devon  and  Ayreshire  Calves,  best 
breed  of  Dogs;  Maltese  Cats;  American  Deer  ;  Peafowls  in 
full  plumage;  Rouen,  Aylesbury  and  Muscovy  Ducks; 
Bronze  Turkies  and  Geese ;  Blue  Turkies :  White^  Blue 
and  Speckled  Guinea  Fowls;  Madagascar  and  Angora 
Rabbits :  Fancy  Pigeons,  Guinea  Pigs,  and  all  Fancy 
Fowls.   Also,  EGGS  for  sale. 

N.  GUILBERT, 
je-tf  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


Scrlbners's  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

OVER  450,000  COPIES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 

This  book  is  designed  expressly  for  Ship  Builders, 
Lumber  Dealers,  and  Mechanics.  It  gives  corre"ct  measure- 
ment for  all  kinds  of  Logs,  Lumber,  Boards.  Plank,  Scantlin, 
Wood,  etc.,  and  has  become  the  standard  book  for  measur- 
ing lumber  throughout  the  United  States.  Every  Farmer, 
Lumber  Dealer  and  Mechanic  should  have  a  copy.  Ask 
your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  THIRTY  CENTS  to  me, 
and  I  will  forward  you  a  copy,  post  paid.  Address  GEO. 
W.  FISHER,  No..  6  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  New 
York.  je-tf 


Agents  wanted  to  sell  Q'HARA'S  GIANT  CORN 

SHELLER.  Shells  so  bushels  per  day,  and  does  not 
scatter.  A  single  one  sent  for  $1.50,  or  to  agents  by  ex- 
press at  §6.00  per  dozen,  to  whom  exclusive  territory  will 
be  given. 

S.  HARRIS  &  CO., 
je-tf  186  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Premium  Chester  WMte  Pigs  for  Sale. 


Pure  Breed  Chester  Pigs,  7  weeks  old,  $25.00  per  pair. 
Boxed  and  ready  for  shipment,  address, 

JAMES  F.  GOULp,  Gillman's  Point, 
je-tf  Jefferson  Co.,  Ky, 


THE  MARYLYAND  FARMER. 


THE  KEYSTONE  CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL 


.5:.i 


Is  SO  well  known,  and  is  so  great  a  favor- 
ite, and  has  been  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
that  we  hardly  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
say  much  about  it.  They  are  sold  from  the 
State  ot  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
are  looked  upon  everywhere  as  the  stan- 
dard Milt,  of  the  day.  There  is  hardly  a. 
Mill  noiv  made  hut  is  taken  from  the  Key- 
stone,  and  is  as  near  like  it  as  the  patents  will 
admit. 

This  mill  will  make  twenty  five  per  cent, 
more  cider  from  the  same  quantity  of  ap- 
ples than  any  other  portable  mill  in  the 
market,  and  with  more  ease,  and  is  much 
more  durable.  Price  -  -  -  -  $40. 

E.  WHITMAN  «6  SONS, 

manufacturers  and  l^ole  Agents  for 


THE  HUTCHINSON  CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL. 


This  Mill  is  used  extensively  for  family 
use  for  making  Blackberry  and  other  Wines 
and  Cordials,  and  also  for  making  Cider. 
For  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed^ 
viz.,  a  cheap  Mill  for  family  use,  it  has  no 
equal,  of  which  the  thousands  sold  anually 
are  an  abundant  proof.  We  have  during 
the  last  few  years  sold  hundreds  of  them 
and  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  them. 

Price  $22. 


E,  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Sole  Agents  for  Baltimore,  Md 


THE  MARYLANDPARMER. 


R.  SINCLAIR  &  00. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

iGRicuiTURu  \mmm  m  mmm. 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS, 
TREES,  PLANTS,  AC. 

 0  

OflFer  to  the  farmers  of  Maryland  and  the  Scuthern  Stat  8  T:he  following  valuable  Labor-Saving 
Implements  and  Machinery,  the  moat  of  which  are  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  are  guaranteed  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  farmer  and  planter  : 

/•ADVANCE  MOWER"  or  "IMPROVED  MONITOR"— the  simplest,  strongest  and  moat 
efficient  Mower  in  the  country. 

"NEW  YORKER"  Self-Rake  Reaper  and  Mower,  and  REAPER  only. 

"  CHAMPION  "  Reaper  and  Mower,  with  either  Self-Rake  or  Dropper  Attachment. 

Maryland  Sulky  Self-Discharging  HAY  AND  GRAIN  RAKE— the  best  in  use. 

"PHILADELPHIA"  HAND  AND  HORSE  LAWN  MOWERS.    Warranted  the  best  in  use. 

Rogers'  Patent  Harpoon  Horse  Hay  Pork. 

"  BUCKEYE"  SULKY  CULTIVATOR,  for  working  Corn,  Tobacco  and  Cotton  crops. 
SINCLAIR'S  Southern  Iron-Brace  Grain  Cradles. 

"  Scully's"  Patent  CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL  AND  PRESS  COMBINED,  unequalled  for  efficiency. 

THRASHERS  AND  SEPARATORS.  "  Geiser's,"  "  Westinghouse's"  "Wheeler's," 
and  other  first-class  Cleaners. 

HORSE  POWERS— "Pelton's"  Triple  Gear,  some  5  sizes.  Spur  Gear  Powers,  and  other 
good  varieties. 

"  Sinclair's"  Patent  Screw  Propellers  and  Masticators,  for  cutting  Com  Stalks, 
Hay  and  Straw  for  cattle  feeding.    These  are  the  premium  Cutters  of  this  country. 

CORN  SHEXiIiERS — All  kinds  and  sizes,  both  for  hand  and  horse  power. 

SINCLAIR'S  PATENT  CORN  PLANTER,  which  plants  the  Corn  any  distance  required,  covers 
and  rolls  the  land— the  most  perfect  Planter  of  the  day. 

GARDEN  DRILLS— "Comstock's,"  "  Wethersfield,"  Planet  and  other  Seed  Drills. 

WHEAT  AND  GRAIN  DRILLS—"  Bickford  &  Huffman's,"  "Wagoner's,"  "Buckeye,"  and  all 
the  best  kinds  made. 

Lime  Spreaders,  Plaster  Sowers,  Hay  Tedders,  Grist  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Hay  Presses, 
Iron  Field  Rollers. 

Agents  for  "Thomas'  "  Smoothing  Harrow,  for  cultivating  Corn  and  Wheat  lands. 
Wheat  Fans,  Pumps,  Improved  Churns,  Horse  Shovels,  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  aU  kinds  and 
sizes.    Plow  and  Machine  Castings,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Hardware. 

.  R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

»P-tf  No.  62  light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Horse  Powers,  Threshers  &  Cleaners. 


Whitman's  Double  Geared  Horse  Power,  (the  most  substantial  power  made,)   s  3'. fOO 

Pelton  Triple  Geared  Power,  10  horse   125  00 

"  "  "        8    "   120  00 

"        6    "   110  00 

*•  "        4    "   90  00 

Whitman's  Two  Horse  Railway  Power   165  00 

"         One  "  "        ,   130  00 

**         24  Inch  Premium  Iron  Cylinder  Thresher  ,   80  00 

"         20       "  "  "    10  00 

Straw  Carrier  for  either  size  Thresher   25  00 


WESTINGHOUSE  THRESHER  &  CLEANER, 


No.  1,  36  Inch  Cylinder,  for  10  Horse  Power   i».ri.?9J<:...$300  00 

2,  30        "      .  "8  "    285  00 

3,  30        "    light  4  "    275  00 

WHKCI.F.R  A  M£L.I€K  THR£SH£R  and  <JL£ANF.R, 

IN  BAI/riMORK. 

34  Inch  Cylinder,  Weight  1,370  pounds  $275  00 

30        "  "  1,100      "    250  00 

26        "  "  1,000      "  240  00 


For  sale  by 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

maj-tf  No«.  145  and  147  W.  PRATT  STREET,  Baltimore,  Mil. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


2,000  BARRELS 
Best  Nova  Scotia  Ground  Plaster, 

Ju.st  arrived  aud  for  sale  by  ~  • 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

IvTo.  14:5  "West  PKATT  STREET, 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 


PORTLAND  PLASTER  MILLS 

Put  up  in  good,  tight  Barrels  of  320  pounds  each. 

„„t,  Frice   ^l.T^  !E*er  Barrel. 


TO    COI^TV  Oi^OWERS 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.'S 

AMMOMIATED 

Bone  Super-Phosphate. 

 0  

AA^AL  YSIS— Ammonia  2.83 

Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime  29.51 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  10.67 

Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is  richer  in  Ammonia  and  Soluble 
Phosphates  than  any  other  fertilizer  sold,  except  our  "  EXCELSIOR,"  and  is  made  ^rith 
same  care  and  supervision.  Uniform  quality  guaranteed.  Fine  and  dry,  in  excellent  or- 
der for  drilling.    Packed  in  bags  and  barrels.    3^  PRICE  $50  PER  TON. 

J,  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 
j»n-iy  42  Pratt  Str#§t,  Bsltimoro,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works, 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

  0-   

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manager  and  Proprietor. 


The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
sutes.  It  is  furnished  with  improved  Machinery,  Foun- 
dry, Forging  Rooms,  Planing  and  Sawing  Mills,  Lumber 
V  ard,  &c.,  complete  within  itself.  We  are  situated  among 
the  great  Iron,  Coal  and  Lumber  fields,  which  form  the 
basis  of  all  manufacturing;  and  I  would  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  advantages,  confident 
of  meriting  an  extended  patronage. 

The  following  are  among  my  specialities: 

PLOWS. 

Polished,  Hardened  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Farquhar's 
Cast  Steel  Model  Plow,  one  and  two  horse,  warranted  in 
any  soil,  and  under  all  circumstances,  second  to  none. — 
American  Clipper,  Full  Steel,  one,  two  and  three  horse. 
Atwood  and  Ohio  Cast  Plows,  two  and  three  horse.  Sub- 
soil Plows,  Steel  soled,  two  and  three  horse.  Hillside  or 
Swivel  Plows,  &c.,  &c. 

Shovel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Sulkie  Plows 

Made  of  the  best  White  Oak,  or  Refined  Iron  Beams,  with 
hardened  Steel  Shovels,  Plain  or  Reversible. 

KEY<^TONE  CORN  PLANTER,  with  PHOSPHATE 
ATTACHMENT,  works  perfectly  with  any  size  Corn  and 
any  pulverized  Fertilizer. 


AGRICULTURAL  STEELS. 

Cultivator  Teeth,  hardened  steel,  Shovel  Plow  Blades, 
Cotton  Scrapers,  Improved  Dickson  Cotton  Sweeps,  &c., 
all  of  best  Steel,  made  expressly  for  my  use. 

Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers. 

This  celebrated  Horse  Power  is  fast  taking  precedence 
wherever  introduced;  it  is  more  economical,  durable  and 
lighter  of  draft  than  any  other.  I  make  all  sizes  from  two 
to  ten  horse. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Of  all  sizes,  for  both  Gear  and  Belt. 
RAILWAY  HORSE  P0^\  ERS  with  SEPARATORS. 

FARQUHAR'S  SEPARATOR. 

From  two  to  ten  Horse  Power;  simple,  strong  and  dura- 
ble. Turbine  Water  Wheels,  Mill  Gearing,  Plow  Irons 
and  Castings,  &c. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 

Having  improved  Blanchard  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Plow  Handles  upon  an  extensive  scale,  I  can  sup- 
ply first  quality  Handles,  side  bent  to  order  for  any  pattern 
of  plow. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List, 
feb-lj  A..  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  I»a. 


Mono  DPHILLIFS 


GENUINE  IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHflTE  OF  LIME. 

Reduced  in  price,  and  improved  in  quality  by  the  addition  of  Potash.  This  article  is  already  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comments  upon  its  Agricultural  value.  Ten  years  experience  has  fully  demon- 
strated to  the  agricultural  community  its  lasting  qualities  on  all  crops,  and  the  introduction  of  Potash 
gives  it  additional  value. 

Price  $50  Per  Ton,  2000  lbs.   Discount  to  Dealers. 


Superior  to  Peruvian  Guano.  Patented  April  29, 1860. 

Manufactured  by  MOKO  PHILLIPS. 

fi«€«  $50  l»er  Ton  ^,000  Pounds.   Discount  to  Dealers. 

110  S.  DELAWARE  AV.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

95  SOUTH  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 

And  by  Dealprs  in  gp»jpj:^}  throughout  the  country.   Pamphlets  mailed  free  on  application. 

l^p-lj  Sole  PfO|)rietor  dD4  M^tnufao^rair, 


For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots 


